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PRISONERS OF HOPE. 


' 

This world, alas! is full of prison bars, 

And they are many who behind them 
sit, 

Albeit we may never know of it, 

Nor see within their hearts the wounds 

and scars. 

We only know some windy current 
mars 

The eagle’s lofty flight,—the sorry tit 

Falls from the housetop,—and the 
feeble wit 

Flickers and dies, that fain would 
search the stars. 

Oh, eagle! whose strong pinions keat in 
vain,— 

Oh, little sparrow! stricken by the 
blast, 

Oh, captive spirit! languishing in pain, 

By iron bonds of circumstance held 


fast,— 

Yet strive, yet sing,—until the portals 
ope 

Where freedom waits the prisoners of 
Hope! 


Cc. D. W. 


THREE SONGS FROM VERLAINE. 
I 
SOHO. 
Dance the jig! 


I loved best her pretty eyes, 
Clearer than stars in any skies, 
I loved her eyes for their dear lies. 


Dance the jig! 


And ah! the ways, the ways she had 
Of driving a poor lover mad: 
It made a man’s heart sad and glad. 


Dance the jig! 


But now I find the old kisses shed 
From her flower-mouth a rarer red 
Now that her heart to mine is dead. 


Dance the jig! 


And I recall, now I recall 
Old days and hours, and ever shall, 
And that is best, and best of all. 


Dance the jig! 





Prisoners of Hope, Etc. 


II. 


A FORGOTTEN AIR. 


’Tis the ecstasy of repose, 

*Tis love when tired lids close, 

*Tis the wood’s long shuddering 

In the embrace of the wind, 

*Tis, where gray boughs are thinned, 
Little voices that sing. 


O fresh and frail is the sound 
That twitters above, around, 
Like the sweet tiny sigh 

That dies in the shaken grass; 
Or the sound when waters pass 
And the pebbles shrink and cry. 


What soul is this that complains 
Over the sleeping plains, 

And what is it that it saith? 

Is it mine, is it thine, 

This lowly hymn I divine 

In the warm night, low as a breath? 


III. 
MEZZETIN’S SONG. 


Go, and with never a care 

But the care to keep happiness! 
Crumple a silken dress 

And snatch a song in the air. 


Hear the moral of all the wise 
In a world where happy folly 

Is wiser than melancholy: 
Forget the hour as it flies! 


The one thing needful on earth, it 

Is not to be whimpering. 

Is life after all a thing 

Real enough to be worth it? 
Arthur Symons. 

The Saturday Review. 


TEARS. 


Sometimes when I was near you 
The tears would fill my eyes— 

To see and feel and hear you 
Linked pain to ecstasies. 


Now you are gone the stress is 
That I must play my part, 

And smile while no one guesses 
The tears that fill my heart. 


Dorothy Frances Gurney. 
The Academy. 











The Coming Hague Conference. 
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THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


In the recent resolution calling for 
a reduction of military expenditure, the 
House of Commons gave ostensible 
support to the method of effecting this 
purpose by an international agreement 
for the reduction of armaments. One 
eannot doubt that in this the House 
did more than it intended. It would 
appear that, in the ardor of its impulse 
to give support to the main part of the 
resolution, the latter portion, relating 
to the means of carrying out its pur- 
pose, was overlooked; and thus what 
some minds cannot regard. as other 
than a very unsatisfactory scheme was 
endorsed. 

At the first Hague Conference one 
section occupied itself with schemes for 
the limitation of armaments; and, after 
pointing out the many difficulties, they 
let the subject drop. To infer from 
this that no such scheme is practical 
would not be wise; but we are bound 
to call: upon those who propose this 
method of dealing with the problem 
to show how it can be practically car- 
ried out. One objection to any scheme 
for the limitation of armaments is the 
difficulty of seeuring a satisfactory ra- 
tio. To take the simplest form of such 
an agreement—one relating to amount 
of expenditure only. On what basis is 
the amount of each nation to be deter- 
mined? Are all to be alike? Is it 
likely the greater nations will agree 
to that? Then what other? One pro- 
posal is that the agreement shall be not 
to exceed the average expenditure of 
the preceding three years. This would 
be satisfactory to the nations which 
have maintained a high standard dur- 
ing this period, but it is not likely to 
be acceptable to those that have been 
left behind. The great defect, how- 
ever, of this method, is that it would 
be impossible for any of the nations to 


have assurance that the others were 
faithfully carrying out the agreement. 
Each nation has control of its own re- 
sources, and it would not be difficult 
for any to violate the agreement with- 
out the others knowing it. Even in 
those States where wilitary expendi- 
ture is publicly stated, there are ways 
by which the nation’s fighting forces 
might be considerably increased with- 
out showing it at once. It would not 
be difficult, if war should be threaten- 
ing, to induce, let us say, a patriotic 
firm of ship-builders to build a vessel 
on credit, with assurance of future pay- 
ment; nor would it be difficult to raise 
money privately and secretly in the 
Same way. Can any such scheme be 
regarded as satisfactory? 

If a scheme for the limitation of ar- 
maments could be carried out, it would 
be one of relation. It would be the 
maintenance at a stationary ratio of 
certain proportionate forces. If we 
are anxious to have this relation kept— 
as the proposal of such a scheme would 
imply—why don’t we try to keep it 
without regard to agreements with 
other nations? In our modesty, we 
have assumed that we are entitled to 
keep a naval force equal to those 
of any other two nations. But this 
proportion has not been maintained. 
And by whom has it been infringed? ° 
Not by other nations, but by us. We 
have so far exceeded this proportion 
during recent years that our naval 
forces are now about equal to the com- 
bined forces of any other three na- 
tions. To an outside observer our po- 
sition must appear ridiculous. It will 
seem incredible that this increased ex- 
penditure, about which we appear to 
be anxious to make agreements for its 
limitation, is not in the least caused by 
compulsion. If we desire to have 
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agreements with other nations for the 
limitation of armaments, which must 
be based on a ratio of forces, why don’t 
we show our earnestness by keeping 
the ratio? The fact of our nation be- 
ing the worst offender places us at a 
disadvantage for making a proposal of 
this kind. Other nations must think 
that our position does not betoken sin- 
cerity. Does it not lay on us, as sin- 
cere folk, to adjust our position before 
making a proposal of this nature to 
other nations? 

Are we not in danger of overlooking 
the real nature of the evil, however, 
from preoccupation with its most obvi- 
ous feature? Armaments are con- 
stantly growing, so it appears on the 
face that we must check the increase 
by artificial regulation. But this is 
merely lopping the extreme branches; 
it is not going to the root of the evil. 
It is the whole problem of militarism 
that we have to deal with. To merely 
arrange that there shall be no increase 
of expenditure on armaments while the 
nations are at peace—for no nation will 
consent to be bound when engaged in 
war—and to leave them as free as ever 
to fall to war, is not a satisfactory way 
of dealing with it. To plan for the 
artificial regulation of armaments is to 
regard the evil only from the economic 
standpoint. But the evil is essentially 
of a moral nature, and we can never 
deal with it satisfactorily till we ap- 
proach it from the moral standpoint. 

The only effective way to deal with 
any evil is to seek the cause and alter 
that. What is the nature of the evil 
with which we are concerned? Why 
do the nations provide these large ar- 
maments, and what is the cause of 
their constant growth? The reason is 
that each wishes to be able to assert 
its authority in any affair of difference 
that may arise between it and other 
nations. But is it well that differences 


between civilized nations should be set- 
tled in this way? 


We do not expect, 
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we do not allow, citizens to settle their 
differences one with another by vio- 
lent means: if they cannot settle them 
peaceably between themselves, they 
must appeal to a recognized judicial 
authority. Should the code for the 
nation be lower than that for the single 
man? Ought not the nations to settle 
their differences by appeal to justice? 
It has been generally allowed that they 
ought: as a theory, we have given ap- 
proval to the principle of arbitration. 
Let the nations establish the practice 
of appealing to an Arbitration Court 
for the settlement of all their differ- 
ences, and reduction of armaments will 
inevitably follow. They will reduce 
then because they will have no real 
use for them at their present size. 
How is it that individual citizens are 
under no necessity to make agreements 
for the limitation of personal expendi- 
ture on instruments of violence? If 
any man desires to lay out a large part 
of his income in this way he may do 
so; he is not bound by agreements with 
other men to limit his expenditure in 
this direction. But there is no such dis- 
position. Why? Because men don’t 
spend money on things that are use- 
less. So would the establishment of 
the practice of settling all their dif- 
ferences by appeal to justice influence 
the nations. When this shall be done, 
nations will be as little disposed to 
spend money on instruments of vio- 
lence as are individual citizens. 

It wil! be asked, if this be true, why 
have not the recent arbitration treaties 
already had such an effect? The rea- 
son is that they are not thorough. 
They apply only to “questions of a ju- 
ridical character or relating to the in- 
terpretation of existing treaties”; and 
by further stipulation that they shall 
apply only to such matters as do not 
involve “the vital interests, the inde- 
pendence or the honor” of the contract- 
ing parties, a way is provided to avoid 
taking even these to arbitration, since 
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no difference arises which may not be 
claimed to affect the vital interests or 
the honor of the nation. Thus they 
really bind the nations to nothing. 
They are, to speak plain truth, sham 
agreements. They have a_ certain 
value, as indicating that the nations 
are beginning to see that the solution 
of the problem lies in arbitration; but 
they show also that they yet fear to 
trust themselves to it. 

If we are to benefit we shall have to 
accept arbitration thoroughly. We 
shall have to bind ourselves in sincer- 
ity with other nations that all differ- 
ences that may occur between us and 
them shall be submitted to an Arbitra- 
tion Court for settlement. There 
must be no exceptions of any nature. 
The proposal to bind ourselves in this 
manner will evoke strong objections. 
It will be said to be imprudent. Many 
people will point to the reservations of 
the existing treaties as showing that 
the prudent and experienced statesmen 
who formed them see that unreserved 
committal would be unsafe. We in- 
vite these to show how it would be 
unsafe. We cannot allow our judg- 
ment to be influenced by assertions. 
It is questionable whether ever a bene- 
ficial public proposal escaped opposi- 
tion from prejudiced and short-sighted 
people. u 

To prevent misunderstanding, it 
ought to be said that the purpose is 
not to utterly abolish war, but one 
that particularly concerns the rela- 
tions subsisting between the great na- 
tions. We recognize that in the pres- 
ent stage of man’s development armed 
force is necessary for the maintenance 
of society, and consequently for a good 
life. There are elements of lawless- 
ness and disorder, both outside and 
within every State, which require force 
for their repression. An armed force 
properly stands for order and justice. 
To allow this, however, is not to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of armed 
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forces as they now exist among the 
great nations, nor that war between 
these has a moral justification. The 
largeness of these forces, and their 
constant increase, is not due to the 
needs for the suppression of lawless- 
ness, but to considerations of the possi- 
bility of conflict one with another. 
Thus the forces, whose true purpose 
is the maintenance of order and justice, 
are maintained with a view to use in a 
purpose which is a violation of justice. 
In so far as the armed forces of the 
civilized nations are used against each 
other, or shaped with a view to such 
use, they are in opposition to the sole 
purpose which justifies their being. 
This is the evil. How have the nations 
come to this dilemma? It is a situation 
of natural growth. Each of these 
States represents an established Gov- 
ernment maintaining that order and 
justice which is necessary for the well- 
being of a civilized society. Each is 
a growth: each has absorbed the many 
small societies and petty kingdoms 
which have in the past occupied the 
same area. Each, during this growth, 
has not only had to be on the guard 
against inimical forces within itself, 
but constantly against an _ hostile 
world without. Thus they stand, sep- 
arate and on guard, at the point of 
time which men in this part of the 
world mark as 1906. The way of re- 
lief is obvious. It is by unity. All 
the nations that stand for order and 
justice should act in concert. Differ- 
ences that occur between them ought 
never to be settled by the method of 
each interested party insisting on its 
own interpretation, but by appeal to 
justice. 

The distinction implied in the ex- 
isting treaties in the nature of the 
differences that rise between nations is 
real. There are differences relating to 
matters of fact, termed “juridical,” and 
there are differences which rise from 
conflicting interests and policies. Be- 












































tween these two classes there is a rad- 
ical difference; and agreement to sub- 
mit differences of the latter kind to ar- 
bitration is quite another matter from 
agreement regarding the other kind 
only. The function of a Court dealing 
with differences of the first kind is 
to investigate the facts, and to give 
an award according to the finding. 
The only equitable and rational ground 
on which judgment could be based in 
the latter kind is the general well-being 
of mankind. The function of a Court 
dealing with this class of dispute 
would be the regulating and controlling 
of living forces. It has to be acknowl- 
edged that such a Court would have a 
great power over the nations. The na- 
tions attaching to it would surrender 
control of their external policy, and 
would come into different relation to 
each other. 

It is on this ground that objections 
will be based. The subjecting of the 
nation to the control of an outside au- 
thority will, in itself, as a surrender 
of independence, be raised as an ob- 
jection sufficient to disqualify the 
scheme. To regard nations as iso- 
lated entities is fallacious. Absoiute 
independence exists only in the imagi- 
nation. There is no European nation 
that has not derived the greater part 
of all that makes it what it is from 
foreign sources. All that is good in the 
lives of these nations has been con- 
tributed to by each. ‘Take any one of 
them, look at its industry, its arts, and 
even the thoughts of its people, and 
then imagine what it would be if all 
that can be traced as having come 
from outside sources, only during the 
last thousand years, were to be taken 
away. The whole structure collapses. 
Mankind is one. When men talk of 
their nation’s independence, it is im- 
portant to keep this truth in mind. 
But what the objecting ones have in 
mind, when they speak of independ- 
ence, is absolute freedom of the na- 
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tion from control by any authority out- 
side itself. They say this freedom 
from control is essential for the pres- 
ervation of our “rights.” They speak 
of our “rights” as of something par- 
ticularly ours, as certain special priv- 
ileges. . But the idea is utterly falla- 
cious. We have no such rights. Ask 
those who speak about the necessity of 
defending our “rights” what they mean, 
and what rational answer can they 
give? To these objectors we have to 
put the question: Do they wish our 
nation to doiineer in the world and 
force its will on other peoples, or do 
they wish other peoples to be treated 
considerately and dealt with justly? 
To say that they all do desire other na- 
tions to be treated justly would be 
more optimistic than true. But there 
are, perhaps, few among them who 
would not say they wish justice to 
be done, and who do not believe that 
they wish it. If they mean anything 
rational when they speak of our 
“rights,” it is that they wish right and 
justice to be done. But they see only 
one side of the matter: they are think- 
ing of preventing ourselves from being 
wronged, and not at all about securing 
other nations against wrong from us. 
Having allowed that they wish justice 
to be done, we question the objectors 
further. How is a just settlement to 
be arrived at when a difference occurs 
between two parties, whether men or 
nations? There is only one way. It 
is to submit the matter, and to submit 
it without reserve, to a capable third 
party for decision. The man who re- 
fuses to do this is in opposition to jus- 
tice. The position of one professing 
a desire for justice and refusing to do 
this is absurd. The insisting by any 
man on his own interpretation of a 
dispute is partiality, while justice con- 
sists in impartiality. The essence of 
justice is the submission of selfish de- 
sires to the larger considerations of the 
general good. If men were to act on 

















this principle—or rather want of prin- 
ciple—in their private affairs, society 
would be impossible. A man of good 
sense who has a dispute with another 
will never, even if he be absolutely cer- 
tain that he is in the right, refuse to 
submit it for settlement to a properly 
constituted authority; because he knows 
that all men feel sure they are right 
when in a dispute, though they are 
nearly all in some degree mistaken, 
and because he will see that if they 
refused to take this course they could 
not live a good life together. The ver- 
dict may go against him—judges not be- 
ing infallible—but he knows it is bet- 
ter to submit to it than to gain what 
he claimed by violent means. Consid- 
eration for others, tolerance and for- 
bearance are virtues. Self-assertion is 
anti-social and immoral, and the mark 
of a shallow and narrow mind. And 
morality is the same for nations as 
for individuals. That which is wrong 
in the single man is not less wrong ia 
the nation. The demand which is 
made on the man to conform to the 
good life of society, calls with equal 
force on every nation to conform to 
the good life of mankind. 

The truth of this argument cannot be 
questioned. There is no way of es- 
cape from the position. The man who 
wishes to have justice done between 
the nations must allow that the only 
way to get it is by their placing all dif- 
ferences for settlement with an inde- 
pendent judicial authority. Some of 
the objectors, while allowing the truth 
of this argument, as a theory, will say 
that it would not succeed in practice, 
because we cannot get a perfect judi- 
cial authority. If there is any rea- 
son in this argument, it applies with 
equal force to the settlement of differ- 
ences between individuals. All judges 
are more or less partial, and liable to 
give erring judgments. Shall it be 
said, therefore, that it is better for 
men to settle their private differences 
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by the assertion of force than by ap- 
peal to justice? It may be said, how- 
ever, that there is no authority, either 
existing or to be found, standing in 
the same disinterested and independent 
relation to the nations as does a judge 
to individual disputants, and conse- 
quently disputes between nations could 
not be settled so satisfactorily. This 
is only another way of expressing 
that traditional view, which, existing 
as a prejudice, is the source of all 
these objections, that all other peoples 
are inherently hostile to us. To re- 
gard all men of other nations as devoid 
of justice, is as senseless as it would 
be to regard them all as saints. It 
happens, however, that this matter is 
beyond the theoretical stage. The 
successful issue of the many differ- 
ences between nations which have 
been referred to arbitration during the 
last fifty years proves the groundless 
nature of this objection. And per- 
haps it may be possible to form a bet- 
ter international judicial authority 
than those used on these occasions. 
The impossibility of our having dif- 
ferences determined by an exact and 
perfect rule is not important; but that 
we settle them judiciaily, by use of the 
best means we have, is of supreme im- 
portance. The principle involved af- 
fects in the deepest way the wellbeing 
of man. 

It is implied in the text of the exist- 
ing treaties that, besides independence, 
the “vital interests” and the “honor” 
of a nation would be endangered by 
committal without reservation to ar- 
bitration. If the foregoing argument is 
worth anything, it proves that the thor- 
ough acceptance of arbitration is re- 
quired by justice, and would be the 
best course for us. If this be true, it 
is absurd to suppose that it can ever 
clash with our vital interests. It is 
perhaps most reasonable to suppose 
that this term has been used as provid- 
ing an excuse, whenever one may be 
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desired, for a refusal to submit a differ- 
ence to the Arbitration Court. And 
how can our honor be jeopardized by 
appeal to justice? Only by taking 
honor to mean loyalty to that concep- 
tion of conduct that requires a man 
to personally furnish pain to any other 
who may offend him. Can this code 
conception of honor, based on a brut- 
ish plane of feeling and thought, be 
taken to guide our nation? Our aver- 
age citizen is far beyond this. True 
honor requires one to act the noblest 
part, and calls for the strictest loyalty 
to justice. 

To make resort to arbitration by the 
nations a success, there should be a 
capable, impartial, and stable judicial 
authority. It is the fact that no such 
reliable authority exists that makes 
statesmen shy of arbitration. But the 
nations have not yet made an intelli- 
gent attempt to form such an author- 
ity. The personnel, of the Arbitration 
Court ought to have permanent ex- 
istence, and not be subject to the 
choice of the disputants, as is the 
method with the Court at the Hague, 
since such choice inclines to partiality. 
Each contracting nation should choose 
aman, more if necessary, as a member 
of the Court. When arranging the 
scheme, the representatives of the na- 
tions should solemnly pledge their re- 
spective governments and peoples to 
select a man with the single purpose 
of securing high character, capacity, 
and impartiality. It should be agreed 
that the men elected shall each re- 
nounce the special claim which his na- 
tion has on him, and shall by his elec- 
tion enter into membership of all the 
contracting nations, and that thence- 
forward to the end of their lives their 
bond and obligation shall be to all 
these nations alike. Each man elected 
should; be required to make a solemn 
pledge to do his utmost to free himself 
from the influence of party interests, 
and to make it his sole regard to pro- 





mote the well-being of the nations by 
the impartial and wise conduct of the 
Court. A neutral language should be 
chosen for the official use of the Court. 
The spreading use of Esperanto in sev- 
eral nations in recent years proves that 
such) a language, suitable tor all pur- 
poses, can be acquired without great 
difficulty. Each contracting nation 
should bind itself to submit to the 
Court every matter of difference be- 
tween it and the other contracting na- 
tions which they fail to settle diplo- 
matically; and they should agree to 
jointly maintain the Court’s authority. 
The Court would have no authority 
over the internal affairs of any na- 
tion. Its sole function would be to 
give awards in matters of difference 
submitted to it. The territorial posi- 
tion of the contracting nations should 
be recognized as unalterable, and not 
to be called in question. While the 
contracting nations would be bound 
to submit to the Arbitration Court’s 
decision in all matters placed with it, 
the standing of the Court would be 
only that of an instrument of these 
nations, subject to their control, to be 
modified and reformed by them as cir- 
cumstances may show the need. 
Which nations should be invited to 
join in this scheme? A little consid- 
eration makes it clear that all cannot 
be invited to join: there must be qual- 
ifications. It is essential to its success 
that the members of the Arbitration 
Court be men of high character, broad 
mind, and world-wide knowledge. 
Only by assurance that the Court will 
be formed of men of this character can 
the great nations, who are chiefly con- 
cerned, have confidence in it. Is it 
not likely that the men who would be 
elected by many of the small nations, 
if they were invited to join, would fail 
to reach this standard? Then let the 
great military nations form the scheme 
among themselves. It could’ be 
started by any two of these, if the 























others should be unwilling to join at 
first. The purpose of this exclusion, 
be it understood, is simply to limit the 
power of control of the Arbitration 
Court, and the right of election of ar- 
biters; it is not in the least to prevent 
the excluded nations from resorting to 


arbitration. 

We have before us an evil of the 
gravest nature. Is not this the way 
by which we can overcome it? If we 
do not shape such a scheme, it will 
not be because it cannot be done, nor 
because we can give a good reason 
why we should not try to do it; it will 
be from timidity and sheer mental in- 
capacity to raise ourselves from the 
old trodden round, and follow the 
guidance of reason in adjusting our- 
selves to better conditions. The or- 
der of the world does not depend en- 
tirely on our will, however. Human so- 
ciety tends to unity; and the change is 
constantly going on, regardless of what 
governments do or fail to do. That 
aggregating influence which has 
formed the great States does not 
cease its activity. Between the peo- 
ples of Europe of to-day and their an- 
cestors of a hundred years ago there is 
a great difference. There has been a 
great change in view of life and in 
feeling toward other nations. There 
is now a far higher average general 
knowledge of life and the world; there 
is a more friendly regard of foreign 
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Charles Lever. 
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peoples; and there is a different atti- 
tude toward war. On the other side of 
the Atlantic is a great State that takes 
in people from all the European na- 
tions; and there men dwell as neigh- 
bors who, had they remained in Eu- 
rope, might have been compelled by 
their respective Governments to go and 
shoot each other. This and other fac- 
tors have wrought a great change dur- 
ing the last century. There is a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the present 
military position of the nations. In 
every great military nation the num- 
ber of people who oppose war is rap- 
idly growing: and the more intelligent 
section of the laboring people have 
seen that their interests are alike in 
all nations, and they have denounced 
war. International congresses, politi- 
cal and industrial, are now of common 
occurrence. Groups of workmen, of 
doctors, journalists, city councillors, 
and scholars now visit other nations, 
and are received with the utmost cor- 
diality, and even with enthusiasm; and 
there now exists a body composed of 
members of the parliaments of all na- 
tions with the purpose of promoting 
peace. Are not these things significant? 

The time is ripe. To unite the na- 
tions in justice, needs only the sense 
to see the way and the will to take it. 
The eternal Sphinx is putting to us one 
of her silent questions. What is the 
answer to be? 

Harry Hodgson, 





CHARLES LEVER. 


With just so much right as Scotsmen 
claim Sir Walter Scott as their national 
novelist, many admirers of Charles 
James Lever demand that the latter be 
regarded as the national Irish ro- 
mancer. But while the works of Scott 
are beloved by his, compatriots, those 
of Lever are by no means popular with 





his countrymen. The reasons are not 
far to seek: Scott glorified his charac- 
ters, making his heroes and heroines 
the noblest of their race; Lever, the 
possessor of a sense of humor far 
keener than that of the greater writer, 
sacrificed everything in the endeavor 
to amuse. Those of Lever’s detractors 
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who hail from the Emerald Isle com- 
plain bitterly that he has done mueh 
“to perpetuate the current errors as to 
Irish character,” yet it cannot truth- 
fully be asserted that he has on the 
whole been guilty of gross misrepre- 
sentation; and the various accusations, 
carefully examined, amount to little 
more than a charge of having de- 
picted only certain classes of society. 
It is true that except en passant, as in 
the opening chapters of Tom Burke of 
“Ours,” Lever did not treat of the po- 
litical aspect of the Irish question; but 
that was not because he was unpatri- 
otic, but because he had little interest 
in the problem; and it must be ad- 
mitted that he did not portray the hard- 
working clerk or the honest business 
man of everyday life. He was at his 
best when describing the men who 
drank deep, rowed hard, gamed heavily, 
fought bravely; and led a devil-may- 
eare life; but also he depicted with 
graphic pen the wretched state of the 
peasantry, and drew with no unskilful 
hand the pitiful lot of the decayed 
Irish gentleman. 

The humorist cannot but poke kindly 
fun at the weaknesses of his fellows, 
and Lever could not refrain from good- 
humored laughter at his countrymen’s 
foibles. In his earlier books he made 
fun of most things, but he never wrote 
irreverently of sacred subjects, and al- 
ways showed himself keenly alive to 
the holiness of the affection between 
parents and children, and to the beauty 
of love between man and woman. He 
wrote of youth and its joys: of the 
days qu’on est bien @ vingt ans, when 
ambition is much but love is more, 
when frankness has not given place to 
diplomacy, when rash bravery rather 
than discretion is the rule. He wrote 
not of philosophy, nor of morality, but 
of the joyous times before high-spirited 
men come to forty year, and abandon 
“wine, woman, and song” for the seri- 
ous business of life. He wrote, it 


must be remembered, of an era when 
existence was not so strenuous as it is 
now, when less was expected from a 
man and less consequently was forth- 
coming, when the duel was of frequent 
occurrence, drunkenness regarded only 
as a venial fault, and practical joking 
an everyday occurrence. 

It has been well said that Lever rol- 
licked through life rather than. lived, 
and when writing his books there is no 
doubt he drew largely on his experi- 
ences. One hears of his establishing in 
Dublin a Burschenschaft, the members 
of which wore scarlet vests with gilt 
buttons and a red skull-cap adorned 
with white tassels when they assem- 
bled for the suppers, songs, and con- 
versational jousts that formed the sta- 
ple of the night’s entertainment. One 
hears how he took a party of friends to 
a ball at a house some miles distant in 
a furniture van, a hearse, and a mourn- 
ing carriage; 2nd of how, when prac- 
tising as a doctor at Coleraine, and rid- 
ing to visit a patient, he leaped his 
horse over a turf-cart that blocked the 
way. This latter exploit is introduced 
into many of the stories, and was clev- 
erly parodied by. Thackeray and Bret 
Harte. “Knowing my horse, I put him 
at the Emperor’s head, and Bugaboo 
went at it like a shot. He was riding 
his famous white Arab, and turned 
quite pale as I came up and went over 
the horse and the Emperor, scarcely 
brushing the cockade which he wore.” 
And, lest you should doubt the likeli- 
hood of such a jump, Thackeray has 
given you a picture showing Phil Fog- 
arty clearing, not only Napoleon, but 
Murat and Sieyés as well. “ ‘Cut him 
down!’ said Sieyés, once an abbée but 
now a gigantic cuirassier; and he made 
a pass at me with his sword. But he 
little knew an Irishman on an Irish 
horse. Bugaboo cleared Sieyés, and 
fetched the monster a slap with his 
near hind hoof which sent him reeling 
from his saddle—and away I went, 














with an army of a hundred and sev- 
enty-three thousand eight hundred men 
at my heels.” It is splendid fooling 
and not unjustifiable caricature. 

It was in those early days, when 
fuli of the joie de vivre, that Lever 
wrote the ballad which Thackeray de- 
clared he would rather have written 
than any one of his own composition. 


The Pope he leads a happy life, 

He fears not married care, nor strife, 
He drinks the best of Rhenish wine— 
I would the Pope’s gay lot were mine. 


But then all happy’s not his life, 
He has not maid, nor blooming wife, 
Nor child has he to raise his hope— 
I would not ask to be the Pope. 


The Sultan better pleases me, 

His is a life of jollity, 

His wives are many as he will— 

I would the Sultan’s throne then fill. 


But even he’s a wretched man, 

He must obey the Alcoran, 

And dares not drink one drop of wine— 
I would not change his lot for mine. 


So then I’ll hold my lowly stand, 
And live in German Vaterland; 

I'll kiss my maiden fair and fine, 
And drink the best of Rhenish wine. 


Whene’er my maiden kisses me, 
I’ll think that I the Sultan be; 
And when my cheery glass I fill, 
I’ll fancy then I am the Pope. 


Lever studied medicine at Géttingen 
and Dublin, took his degree at the uni- 
versity in the latter city in 1831, and 
afterwards practised for some years in 
various parts of Ireland. It does not 
appear that he served any apprentice- 
ship to letters, and, so far as it is 
known, he began his artistic career by 
the contribution to the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine in 1837 of some sketches, 
afterwards issued in monthly parts 
with numerous additions as well as 
with illustrations by “Phiz,” and in 
1839 published in book form. This 
was, of course, The Confessions of Harry 
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Lorrequer, which almost at once se- 
cured a favorable review in Fraser’s 


Magazine. But what must have 
pleased Lever much more was a fierce 
fight in the Rugby school-close between 
two boys for a number of the Dublin 
University Magazine containing an in- 
stalment of the story. Sweet incense 
indeed to burn before an author! 
“That success was very intoxicating to 
me; and I set to work on my second 
book with a thrill of hope as regards 
the world’s favor which—and it is no 
small thing to say it—I can yet recall,” 
Lever wrote so late as the year of his 
death. “I felt, or thought I felt, an 
inexhaustible store of fun and buoy- 
ancy within me, and I began to have a 
misty, half-confused impression that 
Englishmen generally labored under a 
sad-colored temperament, took depress- 
ing views of life, and were proportion- 
ately grateful to any one who would 
rally them, even passingly, out of their 
despondency, and give them a laugh 
without much trouble for going in 
search of it.” 

Lever was not yet prepared to aban- 
don his original profession, and an 
opening being found for him to prac- 
tise in Brussels, he repaired thither. 
He had thought he would be appointed 
physician to the English Embassy, but 
in this he was disappointed, although 
he secured a fair number of patients; 
and being discontented, was easily se- 
duced by the offer of the shrewd man- 
ager of the Dublin University Magazine 
to return to the Irish metropolis to edit 
that periodical at the handsome salary 
of twelve hundred a year. The man- 
ager was moved to this proposal by the 
success of the story Lever wrote for 
him while in Brussels, Charles O’ Malley, 
the Irish Dragoon (1840), and the de- 
sire to retain for the magazine the ser- 
vices of the popular writer. He never 
had cause to regret the step, while the 
success of Jack Hinton, the Guardsman 
(1842) must have removed any linger- 
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ing doubt he may have had as to the 
wisdom of the course he had taken. 

Thackeray, however, thought Lever 
could do better for himself than remain 
in Dublin, where he was surrounded 
by third-rate writers, and tried to per- 
suade him to come to London, where, 
in addition to other advantages, he 
would be able to improve his pecuniary 
position. Indeed, Thackeray thought 
his brother novelist would derive so 
much benefit from this change of resi- 
dence that he backed his advice with 
offers of monetary and other assist- 
ance, if such were needed. Lever for 
various reasons declined this proposal, 
and afterwards told Major Dwyer that 
Thackeray was the most good-natured 
man in the world, “but that help from 
him would be worse than no help at 
all.. .. He was like a man struggling 
to keep his head above water, and who 
offers to teach his friend to swim,” 
adding that “Thackeray would write 
for anything and about anything, and 
had so lost himself that his status in 
London was not good.” Looking back, 
it is amusing to recall the fact that this 
conversation took place in 1842, when 
Thackeray was in Ireland fulfilling a 
commission of Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall to write an “Irish Sketch-Book,” 
and before the man who had lost his 
status in London had begun to write 
any of his great novels! 

Thackeray was disappointed by Le- 
ver’s decision, but their friendship re- 
mained unimpaired, and The Irish 
Sketch-Book was dedicated to “My dear 
Lever,” who was much blamed by his 
countrymen for allowing his name to 
be associated with a work which they 
declared to be full of blunders and ex- 
aggerations. A more important result 
of the intercourse between the great 
men was that Lever, warned by 
Thackeray, infused a more cosmopoli- 
tan spirit into his work, which hitherto 
had been essentially Irish, But Thack- 
eray was to influence Lever even more 
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powerfully, for, when five years later 
he wrote Phil Fogarty, a@ Tale of the 
Onety-Oneth, Lever, appalled by the 
truth of the parody, declared he might 
as well shut. up shop, and actually 
altered the character of his novels. 

Following Jack Hinton came in quick 
succession Tom Burke of “Ours,” The 
Adventures of Arthur O’Leary, and The 
O'Donoghue, with the publication of 
which terminated the author’s connec- 
tion with the Dublin University Maga- 
zine. It may be said at once that all 
these books lack plot. “Story! God 
biess you, I have none to tell, Sir,” is 
the quotation prefixed to Harry Lor- 
requer, and this might as well have 
been taken for the motto of the rest, 
which are absolutely formless, and con- 
sist merely of a. great number of sto- 
ries hung together upon the slightest 
connecting thread possible. 

Charles O’ Malley is, perhaps, the most 
popular of the early books. The char- 
acters are unusually bright, even for 
Lever, and each has an amazing super- 
abundance of animal spirits, while the 
verses interspersed through the vol- 
umes are fresh and merry, and the 
anecdotes are related with peculiar 
gusto. Nowhere are there better sto- 
ries than that which tells how Lady 
Boyle won the election for Tom But- 
ler, and than that of “the man in the 
sewer,” while the episode of the under- 
graduate has been thought worthy of 
repetition, with slight variations, by 
almost every novelist who has since 
portrayed life at a university. The 
gem of the book is the account of the 
pretended death and mock funeral of 
Godfrey O’Malley, a device adopted to 
enable that worthy man to escape his 
creditors and seek re-election for his 
constituency; and most amusing is the 
letter in which the news is conveyed 
to his nephew. “Your uncle Godfrey, 
whose debts (God pardon him!) are 
more numerous than the hairs of his 
wig, was obliged to die here last night. 














We did the thing for him completely; 
and all doubts as to the reality of the 
event are silenced by the circumstan- 
tial detail of the newspaper “that he 
was confined six weeks to his bed, 
from a cold he caught ten days ago 
while an guard; repeat this, for it’s 
better we had all the same story, till 
he comes to life again, which maybe 
will not take place before Tuesday or 
Wednesday. At the same time, can- 
vass the country for him, and say he’ll 
be with his friends next week, and up 
in Woodford and the Scariff barony: 
say he died a true Catholic; it will 
serve him on the hustings. Meet us in 
Athlone on Saturday, and bring your 
uncle’s mare with you—he says he’d 
rather ride home; and tell Father Mac- 
Shane to have a bit of dinner 
ready about four o’clock, for the 
corpse can get nothing after he leaves 
Mountmellick.” 

Lever most nearly approached failure 
with Arthur O’Leary, a sort of Baede- 
ker’s guide to the Continent, hopelessly 
overweighted with very long and 
rather tiresome interpolated narratives. 
On the other hand, the best of the 
books already mentioned—the best, 
perhaps, of all the books Lever ever 
wrote—is Tom Burke of “Ours.” In that 
story there is a great variety of scenes 
and graphic descriptions, especially of 
Paris in 1806 and the Court at the 
Tuileries; while the whole is more than 
usually dramatic in treatment. Tom, 
when little more than a child, gets 
mixed up in an Irish plot against the 
Government, is arrested, contrives to 
escape, and flees to France, where he 
enters the école militaire and is given a 
commission by Napoleon himself. Sub- 
sequently he is unjustly suspected 
of complicity in the Chouan conspiracy 
in which Georges Cadoual loses his life, 
takes his trial with the leaders, and is 
saved only by the intercession of per- 
sonages in high places. This is an his- 
torical novel of the old school, in which 
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an obscure Irishman mixes in the best 
society, is always on the spot at the 
right moment, and is invariably in the 
confidence of his generals. Napoleon— 
the Napoleon of fiction, tender at one 
moment, cruel at the next—figures 
largely in the tale, and Tom is fre- 
quently in his presence, on one occa- 
sion actually saves his life, and at the 
end meets him by accident at Fon- 
tainebleau on the eve of his abdication. 
On the following day Tom witnesses 
the fallen monarch bidding farewell to 
the Old Guard prior to his departure 
for St. Helena; and there is nothing 
in any of Lever’s books so touchingly 
described as this episode, and nothing 
so well written. 


Wearied with a wakeful night, I fell 
into a slumber towards morning, when 
I started suddenly at the roll of drums 
in the court beneath. In an instant I 
was at the window. What was my as- 
tonishment to perceive that the court- 
yard was filled with troops. The 
grenadiers of the guard were ranged 
in order of battle, with several squad- 
rons of the chasseurs and the horse 
artillery, while a staff of general offi- 
cers stood in the midst, among whom 
I recognized Belliard, Montesquieu, and 
Turenne—great names, and worthy to 
be recorded for an act of faithful de- 
votion. The Duc de Bassano was 
there, too, in deep mourning, his pale 
and careworn face attesting the grief 
within his heart. The roll of the 
drums continued—the deep, unbroken 
murmur of the salute went on from 
one end of the line to the other. It 
ceased, and ere I could question the 
reason, the various staff-officers became 
uncovered, and stood in attitudes of re- 
spectful attention; and the Emperor 
himself slowly, step by step, descended 
the wide stair of the “Cheval Blanc,” 
as the grand terrace was styled, and 
advanced towards the troops. At the 
same instant the whole line presentefl 
arms, and the; drums beat the salute. 
They ceased, and Napojeon raised his 
hand to command silence, and through- 
out that crowded mass not a whisper 
was heard. 

I could perceive that he was speak- 
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ing, but the words did not reach me. 
Eloquent and burning words they were, 
and to be recorded in history to the re- 
motest ages. I now saw that he had 
finished, as General Petit sprang for- 
ward with the eagle of the first regi- 
ment of the guards, and presented it 
to him. The Emperor pressed it fer- 
vently to his lips, and then threw his 
arms around Petit’s neck, while, sud- 
denly disengaging himself, he took the 
tattered flag that waved above him 
and kissed it twice. Unable to bear up 
any longer, the worn, hard-featured vet- 
erans sobbed aloud like children, and 
turned away their faces tq conceal 
their emotion. No cry of “Vive ’?Em- 
pereur!” resounded now through those 
ranks where each had willingly shed 
his heart’s blood for him. Sorrow had 
usurped the place of enthusiasm, and 
. they stood overwhelmed by grief. 

A tall and soldier-like figure, with 
head uncovered, approached and said a 
few words. Napoleon waved his hand 
towards the troops, and from the ranks 
rushed many towards him and fell on 
their knees before him. He passed his 
hand across his face and turned away. 
My eyes grew dim, a misty vapor shut 
out every object, and I felt as though 
the very lids were bursting. The 
great stamp of horses startled me, and 
then came the roll of wheels. I looked 
up; an equipage was passing from the 
gate; a peloton of dragoons escorted it; 
a second followed at full speed; the 
colonels formed their men, the word 
to march was given, the drums beat 
out, the grenadiers moved on, the 
chasseurs succeeded, and last the artil- 
lery rolled heavily up: the court was 
deserted, not a man remained—all, all 
were gone. The Empire was ended, 
and the Emperor, the mighty genius 
who created it, on his way to exile. 


In each of these books is a dashing 
hero, in spite of the author’s intention 
not always a gentleman, and often not 
far removed from a scamp, doing 
fhings that are unpardonable, and be- 
having in a way that no other novel- 
ist’s hero ever does. The fact of the 
matter is, as has already been said, 
Lever subordinated everything to hu- 
mor, and without a twinge of com- 
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punction would make a “bounder” of 
his best-beloved character for the sake 
of a good story. There is, too, a strong 
family likeness about the heroes. Each 
gets into trouble, usually when he is 
in no way to blame; each falls invari- 
ably on his feet; each fights duels with 
the most famous swordsman or the 
most renowned shot, and at worst es- 
capes with a more or less severe 
wound; and each seems to be unsuc- 
cessful in love, but never fails—in the 
last chapter—to win for his wife the 
woman he desires. In each book there 
is also one villain—for choice, a scoun- 
drelly attorney; and numberless offi- 
cers, army doctors, priests, briefless 
barristers, horse-dealers, and smug- 
glers, all of whom have “yarns” to re- 
late, practical jokes to engineer, and 
a marvellous, never flagging flow of 
high spirits. The female characters 
rarely emerge from shadow, and, 
though but barely outlined, are usually 
of one of two types: the rather worldly- 
minded woman, and the well brought 
up, pure, honest, and, it must be con- 
fessed, generally uninteresting young 
girl; though occasionally he extended 
his limits, as "hen he drew the vivan- 
diére Minette, the laughable Madame 
Lefevbre, and the inimitable Mrs. 
O’Reilly. When dealing with men, 
however, his characterization, though 
never subtle, was frequently vigorous; 
and he has given us the delightful Bub- 
bleton, who could never open his 
mouth but to utter some absurdity; the 
humorous Major Monsoon; the Knight 
of Gwynne, one of the most lovable 
and pathetic figures ever depicted; and 
the wily, cunning, humorous Mickey 
Free—by which last portrait Lever 
may be contént to stand or fall as a 
creator. 


- . - . My companion was my own 
servant, Michael, or, as he was better 
known, “Mickey” Free. Now, had 
Mickey been left to his own free and 
unrestricted devices, the time would 














not have hung so heavily, for, among 


Mike’s manifold gifts, he was pos- 
sessed of a very great flow of gossiping 
conversation. He knew all that was 
doing in the country, and never was 
barren in his information wherever his 
imagination came into play. Mickey 
was the best hurler in the barony, no 
mean performer on the violin, could 
dance the national bolero of “Father 
Jack Walsh” in a way that charmed 
more than one soft heart beneath a red 
wolsey bodice, and had, withal, the pe- 
culiar free-and-easy, devil-may-care kind 
of off-hand Irish way that never de- 
serted him in the midst of his wiliest 
and most subtle moments, giving to a 
very deep and cunning fellow all the 
apparent frankness and openness of 
a country lad. He had attached him- 
self to me as a kind of sporting com- 
panion, and, growing daily more and 
more useful, had been gradually ad- 
mitted to the honors of the kitchen and 
the prerogative of cast clothes without 
ever having been actually engaged as a 
servant, and, while thus no warrant of- 
ficer, as, in fact, he discharged all his 
duties well and punctually, was rated 
among the ship’s company, though no 
one could say at what precise period he 
changed his caterpillar existence and 
became a gay butterfly, with cords and 
tops, a striped vest, and a most know- 
ing prig hat, who stalked about the 
stable-yard and bullied the helpers. 
Such was Mike. He had made his for- 
tune, such as it was, and had a most 
becoming pride in the fact that he had 
made himself indispensable to an estab- 
lishment which, before he entered it, 
never knew the want of him. As for 
me, he was everything to me. Mike 
informed me what horse was wrong, 
why the chestnut mare couldn’t go out, 
and why the biack horse could. He 
knew the arrival of a new covey of 
partridges quicker than the Morning 
Post does of a noble family from the 
Continent, and could tell their where- 
abouts twice as accurately, but his tal- 
ents took a wider range than field 
sports afford, and he was the faithful 
chronicler of every wake, station, wed- 
ding, or christening for miles round, 
and, as I took no small pleasure in 
those very national pastimes, the in- 
formation was of great value to me. 
To conclude this brief sketch, Mike 
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was a devout Catholic, in the same sense 
that he was enthusiastic about every- 
thing—that is, he believed and obeyed 
exactly as far as suited his own pecul- 
iar notions of comfort and happiness; 
beyond that his scepticism stepped in 
and saved him from inconvenience, and 
though he might have been somewhat 
puzzled to reduce his faith to a rubric, 
still it answered his purpose, and that 
was all he wanted. Such, in short, 
was my valet, Mickey Free. 


Shortly after severing his connection 
with the Dublin University Magazine, 
Lever went to live in Florence, where 
he wrote several books, among which 
may be mentioned The Martins of Cro’ 
Martin (1847) a picture of life in the 
West of Ireland, The Diary and Notes 
of Horace Templeton (1849) and Roland 
Cashel (1850). There appeared also, as 
a serial in Household Words, A Day’s 
Ride, which was so unpopular with the 
readers of that periodical that Dickens 
adopted the unusual course of announc- 
ing beforehand the date of its conclu- 
sion. A careful perusal of the novel, 
which was brought out in book form in 
1863, does not suggest any reason for 
its signal failure, and, though it is by 
no means a masterpiece, the author 
wrote worse books that achieved a cer- 
tain amount of success. Lever made 
the daring experiment of publishing 
Con Cregan anonymously and was 
much amused by the fact that, while 
favorably criticized, it was spoken of 
as the work of “a new author danger- 
ous to Mr. Lever’s supremacy.” In 
1857 Lever was appointed British Con- 
sul at Spezzia, a post which in those 
days was practically a sinecure, and in 
that city wrote nearly a dozen novels, 
including Davenport Dunn (1859) and 
Sir Brooke Fosbrooke (1866)—which lat- 
ter was the author’s favorite, although 
it has never taken any particular hold 
of the public. After ten years at Spez- 
zia, he was promoted to Trieste. “Here 
is six hundred a year for doing noth- 
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ing,” Lord Derby said to him, “and you 
are just the man to do it.” Though he 
still continued to write, his heart 
was not in his work, although his 
books do not show any marked signs 
of feebleness. His dearly-beloved wife 
had died, his health was bad, he dis- 
liked Trieste and its inhabitants, and 
his financial affairs were a source of 
worry. He paid a farewell visit to 
Ireland in 1ff1, 2nd he died on June 
1st in the following year. 

The books of Lever’s second period 
differ considerably from those written 
in earlier years. The style is less 
rugged, the construction better, the 
characters more carefully drawn, and 
the author’s greater experience of life 
is evident throughout. But the anec- 
dotes are fewer, there are none of the 
delightful songs; the martial scenes, 
dashing heroes, rollicking officers, and 
jolly priests have disappeared; and to 
most readers without these Lever is 
not Lever. The high spirits have gone, 
too, and the amusing practical joke 
and the merry quip and crank are 
things of the past; but the old humor 
is there, not so gay, indeed, and more 
reflective, but not a whit less agreeable, 
though appealing perhaps to a more 
delicate taste in letters. 

Roland Cashel shows Lever in a state 
of transition, between his two manners, 
and with The Fortunes of Glencore, 
which followed it, he reached for the 
first time the later style. Then came 
Davenport Dunn, the story of a clever 
commercial swindler of that name and 
of Grog Davis, a “lag” who is almost 
redeemed by the great love he bore his 
daughter. Davenport Dunn is good, but 
best of all is The Dodd Family Abroad, 
a series of letters written by members 
of an average middle-class Irish fam- 
ily, with no unusual gifts and few 
special opportunities for observation, 
who have gone on the continent with 
crude and ridiculous notions of what 
awaited them there. 
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They dreamed of economy, refine- 
ment, universal politeness, and a pro- 
found esteem for England from all for- 
eigners. They fancied that the advan- 
tages of foreign travel were to be ob- 
tained without cost or labor; that loco- 
motion could educate, sight-seeing cul- 
tivate them; that in the capacity of 
British subjects every society should be 
open to them, and that, in fact, it was 
enough to emerge from home obscurity 
to become at once recognized in the 
fashionable circles of every Continental 
city. They affected to despise the for- 
eigner while shunning their own coun- 
trymen; they assumed to be votaries of 
art when merely running over galleries; 
and, lastly, while laying claim for their 
own country to the highest moral 
standard of Europe, they not unfre- 
quently outraged all the proprieties of 
foreign life by an open and shameless 


profligacy, 


So Lever describes the Dodds in an 
admirably written preface, and he 
knew so well what he was writing 
about that the truth of it makes one 
almost forget that the correspondence 
is imaginary. At Brussels, at Florence, 
and elsewhere abroad he had seen 
many self-satisfied, half-educated, un- 
derbred visitors from Great Britain and 
Ireland, and had seen how it had come 
to pass that the middle-class English- 
man en voyage had earned the hatred 
and contempt of the foreigner; but 
while his sympathies were in such 
cases obviously with the latter, he did 
not resist the opportunity to laugh at 
the social conditions of more than one 
European country. 

The Dodd family consists of a hus- 
band and wife, a son, James, and two 
daughters, Mary Anne and Catherine. 
The husband is a fairly sensible man, 
brought away rather against his will, 
level-headed enough as a rule, but 
somewhat thrown off his balance by 
the complete change of surroundings; 
the wife is a silly woman who dearly 
loves a lord, in which particular she 
is resembled by James, a weak young 
man, inclining to dandyism, extrava- 











gant, and entirely inexperienced. 
Mary Anne is a splendid example of 
the genus snob, who cuts an old friend 
because he looks dowdy, and is for ever 
complaining that Dublin is “terribly 
behind the world in all that regards 
civilization and ton”; delighting to flirt 
with all and sundry—but there fate 
gets even with her by letting her 
“carry on” with a table @héte acquaint- 
ance who turns out to be not the no- 
bleman whose title he assumes, but a 
common thief. Iteis a relief to turn 
to Catherine, agreeable, sensible, re- 
fined, tender—Lever’s favorite female 
character, said to have been drawn 
from his wife. The great merit of 
The Dodd Family Abroad is the way in 
which each person, while chronicling 
the doings of the party, is made to 
expose his or her character. Lever be- 
lieved he never wrote anything to 
equal this book, and certainly without 
' fear of contradiction it may be said 
he never wrote anything better. In- 
deed, for sustained interest, quiet sat- 
ire, reflective humor, and brilliant anal- 
ysis of character it stands among his 
works unrivalled. 

Humor rather than pathos was Le- 
ver’s forte. He admitted that his stories 
were wanting in scenes of touching 
and pathetic interest, but he consoled 
himself, as he characteristically told 
his readers, remembering to have heard 
of an author whose paraphrase of the 
Book of Job was refused by a pub- 
lisher if he could not throw into it a 
little more humor. “If I have not been 
more miserable and unhappy, I am 
sorry for it on your account, but you 
must excuse my regretting it on my 
own,” Harry Lorrequer said in the pref- 
ace to his Confessions, and to that was 
added a humorous “publisher’s note”: 
“We have the author’s permission to 
state that all the pathetic and moving 
incidents of his career he has reserved 
for a second series of Confessions, to be 
entitled Lorrequer Married.” But Lever 
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could write well enough of tender in- 
cidents, and with a _ delicacy not 
equalled by many authors whose fame 
rests upon novels of misery or sad sen- 
timents. Take, for example, the de- 
scription of Tom Burke’s thoughts as 
his father lay dying. 


I am writing now of the far-off past— 
of the long years ago, of my youth— 
since which my seared heart has had 
many a sore and scalding lesson; yet | 
cannot think of that night, fixed and 
graven as it lies in my memory, with- 
out a touch of boyish softness. I re- 
member, every waking thought that 
crossed my mind—my very dream is 
still before me. It was of my mother. 
I thought of her, as she lay on a sofa 
in the old drawing-room, the window 
open, and the blinds drawn—the gentle 
breeze of a June morning flapping 
them lazily to and fro, as I knelt be- 
side her to repeat my little hymn, the 
first I ever learned; and how at each 
moment my eyes would turn and my 
thoughts stray to that open casement 
through which the odor of flowers and 
the sweet song of birds were pouring; 
and my little heart was panting for 
liberty, while her gentle smile and 
faint words bade me remember where 
I was. And now I was straying away 
through the old garden, where the very 
sunlight fell scantily through the thick- 
woven branches loaded with perfumed 
blossoms; the blackbirds hopped fear- 
lessly from twig to twig, mingling 
their clear notes with the breezy mur- 
mur of the summer bees. How happy 
was I then! and why cannot such hap- 
piness be lasting? Why cannot we 
shelter ourselves from the base con- 
tamination of worldly cares, and live 
on amid pleasures pure as these, with 
hearts as holy and desires as simple as 
in childhood? 


Lever was well aware of his faults. 
“I wrote as I felt—sometimes in good 
spirits—sometimes in bad—always care- 
lessly—for, God help me! I can do no 
better,” he said at the beginning of his 
career in Harry Lorrequer; and nearly 
a score of years later he remarked 
sadly: “I have only to look back upon 
great opportunities neglected and fair 
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abilities thrown away, capacity wasted 
and a whole life squandered. Yet if it 
were not for the necessity that has 
kept me before the world, perhaps I 
should have sunk down wearied and ex- 
hausted long ago: but as the old clown 
in the circus goes on grinning and 
grimacing even when the chalk won’t 
hide his wrinkles, so do I make a show 
of light-heartedness I have long ceased 
to feel, or, what is more, to wish for.” 
‘The necessity was, it must be admit- 
ted, owing to a fondness for cards, 
in his case fatal because of his sin- 
gularly bad luck, and the resultant ur- 
gent need of money. This explains 
why he wrote so much and so quickly, 
but, though it has more than once been 
pleaded in extenuation, it was not 
haste that gave him a loose style, al- 
though Lever himself wondered if he 
had written less he would have writ- 
ten better. This was, in great part, 
due to lack of revision, and he would 
not revise his manuscript because, 
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knowing himself not to be a capable 
artist, he dreaded lest possibly he might 
at first, by happy chance, make the 
right impression, and then carefully 
improve it away. On the other hand, 
Lever possessed imagination of. no 
mean order, rising at times to out- 
bursts of real poetry; he had consid- 
erable descriptive power, and drew 
splendid pen-pictures of landscape and 
seascape, besides depicting vividly 
scenes in Irish and French life; and 
he was facile princepg in his particular 
field—the narration of humorous inci- 
dent. There can be no doubt—al- 
though at present a spirit of reaction 
is evident in critical circles—that, in 
spite of all their faults of omission 
and commission, by virtue of the gen- 
uine raciness that inspired them, the 
easy humor, the natural tenderness, the 
best of Lever’s rollicking, madcap sto- 
ries will for all time have an honored 
place in English literature. 
Lewis Melville. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


MY LORD SUNDERLAND LEAVES THE 
SHIP. 
Suave mari magno turbantibus w@quora 
ventis 
E terra magnum alterius spectare labo- 
rem. 

My lord Sunderland read the Hora- 
tian tag inscribed in the neat hand 
of M. de Beaujeu. It was the agreed 
sign. The Protestant wind had come 
out of the east. William of Orange 
and his armament were upon the seas. 

“T am not sorry for it,” says my lord 
Sunderland to the scrap of paper. 
Life at Whitehall had grown mighty 
harassing. King James unkindly sus- 
pected every one, and my lord’s ingenu- 
ity had been something strained. He 


was ready for the sign, and he rang 
for his servant and sent to my lady 
the message: “I await only her lady- 
ship.” That also was an arranged 
token. 

Then the door-latch was stirred and 
my lord sprang up as the King came 
in: “Your Majesty honors me,” said my 
lord. 

The King thrust a letter into his 
hands: “My lord, what does that 
mean?” he asked in a shrill peevish 
voice. My lord found himself reading 
a letter from his wife to Mr. Wharton. 
She began by calling him Tom, and 
joked with him as she was wont to 
joke with more men than one. So far 
was nothing to rouse the King what- 
ever my lord Sunderland might feel. 
But soon came words of graver import: 
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“Tis dull here, Tom, and things go 
ill. I doubt they’ll be worse yet. You 
like them so, you rogue—and faith for 
you they are wel! enough. Oh lud 
grant I'll see Tom Wharton on the 
Council. And I doubt I will, too, for 
the King is—my chaste pen finds no 
word for the King. Majesty’s face is 
longer than ever, and his knees are 
worn to the bone with praying. Sure, 
the sight of him would make atheists. 
I grow clever and ’tis time to halt 
—A.” 

Sunderland looked up. “Your Maj- 
esty,” says he most solemnly, “this is 
my lady Sunderland’s hand.” 

“Do I not know it, my lord?” cried 
impatient Majesty. “Tell me, my lord, 
tell me—how comes your wife to write 
so to a Whig?” 

My lord § Sunderland appeared 
stricken with great grief. “Your 
Majesty knows too well my domestic 
misfortunes,” he said slowly. “All the 
world knows them. I had hoped that 
you, sir, would not make a mock of 
them.” 

“Mock?” cried Majesty. “Bah, what 
is it to me if your wife is frail?” My 
lord Sunderland made a groan and a 
gesture of despair. “I desire to know, 
my lord’—Majesty’s voice rose shriller 
as the black eyebrows came down— 
“what is this talk of times changing 
and the rogue Wharton being in fa- 
vor?” Majesty rapped with his fist on 
the table: “In fine, my lord, in fine— 
how dares your wife write so of me?” 

Sunderland started back: “Your Maj- 
esty does not doubt my honor?’ he 
cried in pained surprise: then, gazing 
on the scowl of Majesty, stumbled back 
and caught at a chair. “Ah, sir, it 
needed but this,” says he hoarsely. 
“For your sake I have made all Eng- 
land my enemy—now—now you, too— 
east me off.” My lord strove with 
strong emotion a moment, then, con- 
quering, lifted his head and spake in 
the calm of despair: “Your Majesty 
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doubts my honor. I have done. Do 
what you will, sir. I had rather fall 
by your hand than your foes.” 

Majesty was somewhat discomposed. 
He looked askance at injured virtue 
standing before him with head held 


proudly. “Honor, my lord? No one 
doubts your honor,” said Majesty 
nervously. 


Sunderland shook his head. “Your 
Majesty is kind to say so,” says he 
with a sad smile. “This man,”—he 
tapped the letter—‘this man _ has 
wounded my honor at its tenderest— 
and ‘tis with him whom of all others I 
must hate most that your Majesty 
thinks I would conspire. Your Maj- 
esty believes me base enough for that. 
I have nought to say.” His chin fell 
on his breast. “I pray your Majesty’s 
leave to withdraw,” and he dropped to 
his knee. 

The King raised him quickly. “No, 
my lord, no. I know you for my 
friend.” Sunderland bowed to the very 
ground. , “I protest I have never 
doubted you, Sunderland. How could 
you dream so? Do you not trust me 
neither?” Majesty, whose hands were 
all a quiver, eyed him gloomily. 

“Your Majesty!’ cried Sunderland 
aghast. “Not trust you? I?” 

“Nay, my lord, I know that you do. 
I know,” Majesty muttered to himself 
nervously. Then cried shrill: “But 
pray, my lord, what means that talk of 
change and the rogue Wharton being 
in favor?” 

Sunderland affected to read the let- 
ter again. “Why, sir, I can but guess,” 
says he slowly. “For a guess I would 
give you this: the knave Wharton has 
blustered of the Prince of Orange and 
his coming. My lady, woman-like, be- 
lieves all she hears.” The king, look- 
ing mightily gloomy, nodded. Then 
Sunderland laughed: “Why, sir, ’tis the 
old story of a good time coming, when 
the King’s power shall be broke. So 
rogues have talked since I was a child. 
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So they will! talk still when I am in my 
grave!” 

“You believe that?’ asked Majesty 
dubiously. 

“Should I deceive your Majesty?” 
cried Sunderland. 

“No, my lord, no.” Majesty patted 
his shoulder. “You have always com- 
fort for me, Sunderland. You are a 
good servant.” 

“Your Majesty honors me! May I 
hope that I am still held worthy your 
trust?” 

“Say rather of my friendship,” says 
the poor King graciously, and gave my 
lord Sunderland his hand to kiss. 
Thereafter my lord had some trouble 
to get rid of him. 

But two hours afterwards my lord 
and his lady mounted their coach and 
left Whitehall and the King. 

“So the ship sinks and we leave it, 
my lord,” says my lady with some 
scorn as they jolted away. 

“I could wish, my lady, that you 
would conduct your amours with more 
discretion,” says my lord tartly. 

“Oh lud, let your wife find some 
consolation.” 

“You require so much. I am not jeal- 
ous, but I do not see why you need 
write treason to Wharton. That last 
witty epistle, my lady, has come to the 
King.” 

My lady laughed merrily. “And he 
brought it to you? Oh, noble! Would 
I had been there.” 

“I said, my lady,” says Sunderland 
sharply, “that your shame was well 
known.” 

“Mine?” cried my lady. “Oh, lud!” 
and lay back on the cushions to 
laugh. 

My lord Sunderland coughed. 

My lady having enjoyed her jest 
looked at him sideways out of her al- 
mond eyes. My lord’s lean figure was 
wrapped in brown velvet from chin to 
toe, his little eyes flashed bright, and 
there was a white gleam of teeth be- 


tween his thin lips. “Faith,” says my 
lady, “you are vastly like a rat.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


LOVE IN A CARRIAGE, 


And now all was suddenly turmoil. 
The Protestant wind had come and 
wafted the Prince of Orange to Devon- 
shire, and swiftly he marched on Lon- 
don. Couriers came galloping to 
Whitehall with the news. Couriers 
went galloping out by every road to 
eall King James’s scattered regiments 
together. And my lord Danby fell 
upon York, my lord Devonshire on 
Derby, and the north and the midlands 
broke out in revolt; and the mobile 
howled all day long in town; and my 
lord Sunderland hid himself, and King 
James lived in his oratory upon bread 
and wine. 

The shires were in revolt, the town 
in a frenzy, and my lord Sherborne 
was well pleased. Such tumult was 
apt to his purpose. My lord had re- 
quired to strengthen his forces, and 
so Mr. O’Gorman, a gentleman of dis- 
tinguished friendships, had introduced 
him to Captain Hagan of Whitefriars 
and the Savoy. Captain Hagan, a 
genius in his trade, was presented to 
my lord, who beheld a lean fellow 
with a squint and a slit nose. He wore 
his own straight brown hair, scarce 
long enough to hide his shorn ears, and 
his garb was a modest gray. Alto- 
gether he contrasted with the rubicund, 
the resplendent O’Gorman. 

My lord inquired if Captain Hagan 
knew what was asked of him. Cap- 
tain Hagan turned one eye on Mr. 
O’Gorman; the other was still set on 
my lord. 

“IT am asking ye, Pat,” says the cap- 
tain thickly, “Will you want him bas- 
tinaded or will you want him——” the 
captain pointed downwards with his 
thumb and made a click in his throat. 

















“I want the knave taken off, sirrah,” 
my lord cried. 

Save for the one eye Captain Hagan 
still neglected my lord. He became 
confidential with Mr. O’Gorman, and 
taking him by the button-hole: “Have 
you the cole now, Pat?’ he inquired. 

“Put a price on the job.” Mr. O’Gor- 
man advised. 

“A warm fifty, Pat, not a sice less,” 
says the captain. 

“You shall have it,” my lord cried 
and moved to his cabinet. 

“Megs, now, Pat, megs,” says the 
captain, shaking his head severely at 
Mr. O’Gorman, but allowing one eye 
to follow my lord. My lord counted 
out sixty guineas and pushed them 
across the table. Captain Hagan tried 
them one by one in his dirty fingers. 
“Not a tatt among ’em, Pat,” says he, 
as he slapped the last into his pocket. 
“You may say I am equipped. Two 
days is my time, Pat, as you know. 
I'll have a tilter through him inside 
my time. Od rot my bones! He’s for 
the maggots. Pom-pom!” he slapped 
his hat on his head by the crown, piv- 
oted on his heel, and stalked out. 

“May we trust him?” says my lord 
to Mr. O’Gorman. 

“Begad, do you think Rochester ever 
paid man or woman for nothing?” says 
Mr. O’Gorman. “Well, and he kept 
Pete Hagan in bed and board for five 
years. Pete sticks by his word, and 
by that he has won to the top of the 
trade,’ says Mr. O’Gorman with 
reverence. 

As the mists were rising from the 
river, and the dim autumn twilight 
fell, a coach dashed up to the little 
Isleworth cottage, and a man sprang 
out and hurried up the garden. 

“Madame, pardon. Pardon, I am ze 
valet of M. de Beaujeu,” he cried, 
breathless, as he broke in upon Rose. 
“Monsieur ’e is wounded wiz a sword. 
’E ery your name mille fois, madame. 
Madame, M. ’Ealy, ’e beg you come 
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Rose gazed at him a moment, 
her hand on her heart, her face dull 


quick.” 


white in the gloom. “Oh, madame, you 


will not come?” cried the man 
reproachfully. 
A sob broke from her. “Oh, yes! 


Yes!” she gasped. “Take me!” and the 
man took her hand and hurried her to 
the coach. 

The door was slammed upon her, the 
man sprang up beside the coachman, 
and they sped off up the lane. Lying 
back in the dark with her hands tight 
clasped in her lap Rose felt the beat 
of her heart. 

‘But soon the coach checked violently, 
she was flung forward, all around rose 
the clatter of hoofs and oaths, and a 
man sprang in beside her and caught 
her in his arms. 

“So, child, at last!’ my lord Sher- 
borne whispered in her ear, and 
laughed. 

Striving against him with both hands 
she freed herself a little, she saw his 
face red in the dark. “You!” she 
gasped, and turned in his arms and 
caught at the door. My lord grasped 
at her wrists and held them, and as 
she writhed in his arms he crushed her 
to the seat. 

“Would you slay me, child?” he 
laughed as he used his heavier strength 
upon her. She struggled wildly, pant- 
ing, and cried out. But the noise of 
tramping hoofs deadened her cries, and 
soon they whirled off at a wild pace, 
and horsemen were galloping at either 
window. 

My lord’s prey lay gasping. “What, 
sweeting?” he laughed in her ear. 
“I might take you if I'd spare him? 
Gad, I’ve not spared him and I’ve 
taken you.” 

She shuddered in his arms: “My lord 
—my lord, is he dead?’ she gasped. 

“By now,” says my lord with relish. 

Rose drew a long sobbing breath and 
fell back in the corner, and lay very 
still. 
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“Rose,” says my lord huskily, “dear 
child!’ and drew her against him. 
Her bosom was still against his heart, 
her cheek cold to his burning lips. 
My lord seemed to himself to embrace 
the dead. His arm dropped from about 
her, and she fell slowly back on the 
cushions. My lord stared at her white 
face through the darkness; he caught 
her hands. “Rose,” he muttered, 
“Rose!” and pressed them to his lips. 
“Dear heart, I have been a brute and 
a boor, but”—the voice grew hoarser— 
“you have made me mad, child. There 
is nought in the world but you. I'd 
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go to hell to win you. Child, what 
more do you ask than I'll give you? 
Before God, I have meant you honestly; 
ay, I mean it yet. I’ll live but to serve 
you. I’m your slave. God, you must 
see it, you must know it! Rose!” he 
pressed her hands and drew her closer. 
“Rose, I’ll give you all I have—have 
you nought for me?” 

“For you?” and her laugh rose shrill 
above the roar of the hoofs. “For 
you? Nought for any man—now. And 
for you——” again she laughed, and my 
lord drew away from her at the 
sound. 
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Late on a September evening, I was 
coming back to Port-na-blah after a 
short absence, and where the road 
crested the last hill, it seemed that the 
landmarks were changed before me. 
Out beyond where the pier should be, 
there glimmered surely the lights of a 
village—a score of them, close and 
friendly together. The illusion in that 
half-darkness was so complete that I 


had to think for an instant before I - 


could be positive—before I could realize 
that the broad bay, which day and 
night had been bare, except for the 
black speck of some stray curragh fish- 
ing for mackerel, would now be peo- 
pled nightly, thronged with a traffic of 
boats. The herring had come in. 
For weeks beforehand we had seen 
slow preparation: the two or three 
smacks fishing from our side of the 
bay—for the bulk of the fleet has 
its home in Downings, on the east 
of Sheephaven—had been repainted, 
fetched down from the beach under 
Horn Head, and moored inside the lit- 
tle harbor. The smack in which I was 
specially interested, for her crew were 
all friends of our house, had not been 


idle; she had put in a spell of trawling 
and done well at it. But this was a 
makeshift business, not taken very se- 
riously, and an air of expectation still 
hung about the place. Now, the wia- 
ter harvest of this sea-going farmer 
folk was to begin. 

But the other harvest, on dry land, 
was not yet done with, and when I got 
home to the cottage where we had 
spent that summer I found the young- 
est of three grown sons restless and un- 
easy. His work on shore was too ur- 
gent to be left, and another hand had 
for the present to take his place on the 
lugger. It must have been nearly a 
week after that before the last corn- 
stack was thatched, and he could take 
his bundle in the evening and hurry 
down to the quay. In that week, I do 
not think he broke his heart over the 
daily reports, for the fishing was very 
light—four or five cran in the week, 
perhaps. (A cran is four baskets, say 
seven hundred of such herring as they 
get in Downings, when the fish must 
average well over half a pound.) And 
even when he got leave to go, he had 
little but the expectation of catches. 











Of local boats fishing herring, none had 
been so successful as this lugger: she 
only of all the Downings fleet was 
“cleared.” Bought on a loan from the 
Congested Districts Board, she had 
fished on a share system, every take 
divided into nine parts, of which three 
went to the Board, but two of these 
three were set off in repayment of the 
loan. Now, after five years, she had 
earned enough, with this two ninths 
of her take, to make the crew absolute 
owners of herself, her running gear, 
and her ample equipment of nets— 
representing an outlay of some four 
hundred pounds. Yet in these weeks 
of September she was barely paying 
wages to her crew—though, even with 
the herring scarce and scattered as 
they were then, strokes of luck were 
going. One morning news came in. A 
boat of the Downings fleet had struck 
a “lump” of fish; the haul was thirty 
cran, big enough, but not in itself very 
exceptional. Only it happened that, 
when the boat came in, three steamers 
from Glasgow, looking for fresh her- 
ring, lay at the pier; the price was run 
up, and the fish realized sixty-six shil- 
lings the cran. Ninety-six pounds for 
the night’s work, of which roughly ten 
pounds apiece would go direct to the 
crew of six, and twenty more towards 
paying off the debt on the lugger. I 
asked the name of these lucky fishers. 
They were Logues—nephews of the 
Irish Cardinal Archbishop who some 
seventy years ago was a barefoot boy 
in that same barren peninsula of 
Rossgull. 

Hearing that, it was no wonder to 
me to see, as I saw, a new population 
grow up on our shore. Every day, 
boats would drop in from the west- 
ward—crews from Tory, crews from 
the islands further round, and most of 
them in four-oared skiffs: for the whole 
mass of the larger vessels, Irish, 
Scotch and Manx, lay over in Down- 
ings Bay, but the skiffs fished mostly 
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from our little harbor on the west of 


the broad Sheephaven water. The 
neighborhood was ransacked for lodg- 
ings; there were fifteen Tory men 
quartered in one house; and in the day- 
time the village of Dunfanaghy had 
the aspect of a fair-day. You would 
meet at all times groups of men on 
the roads, stout young fellows mostly, 
looking very able-bodied in their tall 
sea-boots; the little pier was piled with 
boxes and tackle, and the green sandy 
dunes behind were spread over with 
drying nets. 

Yet all this stir and animation was 
only a faint and far-off echo of what 
must have been going on five miles off 
across the bay. The fleet, before I left 
in October, mustered over sixty smacks, 
and all but five or six of them moored 
in Downings. On Downings pier was 
the sale of fish,—fourteen or fifteen 
buyers competing; the cooperage was 
there, and the curing stations, where 
the whole take of fish was dealt with, 
cleaned, salted, packed, and consigned, 
There also—I regret to say—was the 
public-house, of which the purchase 
would be worth hundreds, almost thou- 
sands, where it was worth tens of 
pounds ten years ago. 

For all this astonishing industry is 
of the most recent growth. I sat one 
afternoon with the eldest son of our 
cottage, who had been a fisher since 
his boyhood. Just in front of us was 
the western arm of the bay which runs 
up behind Horn Head to Dunfanaghy; 
and into this tract of water, perhaps a 
mile across by two miles deep, the 
whole fleet was making, for the even- 
ing threatened to blow heavy from the 
west. A steep hillock hid the main 
bay and the open sea; but to the right 
of it the ground dipped, only to rise 
again in a headland, and so a narrow 
glimpse of the water was framed in 
an angle. Into this frame came, one 
after another in endless succession, 
brown peaks of sails, as the luggers 
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stood up from Downings close in by 
the land. By ones and twos they 
came, and, emerging again on the left, 
added themselves to the crowd that 
we watched gathering in the inner 
water. As we counted them, the 
young fisherman told me of the times 
when no man on that coast ever fished 
in a boat that carried sail; when no 
one followed up the herring, but took 
a few nights till rough weather came, 
and then gave over the venture; of 
times when, even if a take was made, 
the biggest price that would be got for 
it would be lower than the very low- 
est paid nowadays. It all sounded al- 
most incredible as one looked at the 
bay, more populous now than the shore. 

People who live in towns will hardly 
realize the pleasure and the interest 
added to life by the chance to go out 
every evening and -watch a hundred 
boats manoeuvring for a berth in that 
harrow space, and in the morning to 
come down and ask for news of the 
night’s work and find out whether your 
friends had made their fortune. But 
no one could be blind to the sheer 
beauty of the scene; to the charm of 
watching brown sails crossing and re- 
crossing, standing this way and that, 
alert for any sign of herring, while, 
nearer inshore, four-oared skiffs, and 
even the little black curraghs, crawled 
like great spiders about the sea. Mean- 
while, across the sandy neck of Horn 
Head, one would see the sun sinking, 
till at last the signal flag—for by law 
no net may be shot till sundown—on 
the coastguard station would go down, 
and by twos and threes the brown 
sails would dip, as the big lugs were 
let down, first half-way, then flat on 
deck; and behind each drifting boat a 
string of black dots would begin to 
show on the water, as the nets paid 
out marked by the buoys. Longer and 
longer the strings would grow, till 
every smack had half a mile of meshes 
at her tail, and the whole surface of 





the bay would be scattered over with 
these markings like a page with print— 
visible far enough on a calm evening, 
but soon fading out of sight in the 
short autumnal twilight; and presently 
lights would twinkle up, first pale and 
soft in the gloaming, then brightening 
clearer and sharper as night came 
down, and drove one in from the cliff 
edge to the warmth of a turf fire. 

So far I give the landsman’s impres- 
sion only; and, by bad luck, I deferred 
my experience of a night on board the 
smack, in hopes of seeing heavier fish- 
ing, till a time when I was hurried off 
elsewhere. But I had my first taste 
of herring-fishing, for all that, in a 
way that was more amusing than go- 
ing passenger with even the friendliest 
crew. 

It must have been quite early in the 
fishing, for a Tory boat came in that 
Sunday afternoon while I was down at 
the shore, and the crew left her, with 
nets and all aboard, while they went 
up to hunt for lodgings. Another Tory 
crew was on the beach preparing to 
start for a night’s fishing. They had 
only come in the day before, and I sup- 
pose the returned Klondyker who acted 
as skipper—taking a hand in the game 
for sport—was anxious to try his luck. 
For, in the ordinary way of business, 
no one fishes on a Sunday in Down- 
ings; and our own particular smack 
had all her nets ashore after a Satur- 
day spent in barking them. At any 
rate, except the Klondyker and his 
crew, no one had any thought of fish- 
ing when I went up to the cottage. 
Half an hour later, as I was turning 
out to watch the sky redden for a glo- 
rious sunset, the youngest son of the 
house came shouting to me that the 
herring were inshore. He dashed in- 
doors, changed to sea-kit in a twink- 
ling, then clambered to a loft over the 
kitchen, hurled down a bale of nets, 
caught them up, and off with him to 
the shore, and I after him. But, ar- 














rived there, I found to my disgust that 
the little curragh would not carry me 
as well as him and his brother and the 
gear; and so I hurried round the little 
bay or harbor to where the lucky Tory 
man, first on the ground, was already 
shooting his net; while another cur- 
ragh, pulled by two young men, white- 
shirt-sleeved and in their Sunday 
clothes, was leaping with swift bounds 
after him. 

The corner of the bay, where the her- 
ring were, was enclosed by a _ broad 
curve of low cliff, with the water deep 
all round; and stretching across the 
base of this arc, so as almost to close 
the exit, the Tory men had their nets 
shot. When I got to the little cliff, 
under the coastguard station, and close 
by the road, the long line was still pay- 
ing out; but below us were the first 
buoys, and deep in the green water we 
could see the sheen of fish held in the 
meshes. Further in, in the bight of 
cliff, the smooth water was constantly 
broken by a play of fish, leaping as 
roach do, rather than like trout; and 
there also one could see silver flashes 
deep down as the fish swerved in their 
swimming. 

The curragh’s nets, much shorter of 
course, were shot in a curved line in- 
side the other; and presently the sec- 
ond Tory boat came on the scene. We 
waited anxiously for our own curragh; 
we could see the fish, and could direct 
the fishers; but we could also see be- 
low us that the shoal, frightened now 
and scattered, was leaving its quarters. 
At last the boys came, pulling madly, 
and shot innermost of all, bringing the 
net up to the very cliff. Once ‘the 
couple of nets—all that can be safely 
fished from so light a craft as these lit- 
tle calico-covered canoes—were shot, 
the boys backed down them, and, lift- 
ing the net under us, showed a goodly 
bulk of herring hanging in the meshes. 
But it was evident that the Tory men 
had the best of the game. They left 
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their line of net shot, and pulled off to 
shoot another section much further 
out; and meanwhile we could see in 
places between the buoys—which are 
black inflated hides, big as a football— 
the line of corks on the head-rope dip 
aud disappear. At the centre a mass 
of fish had struck and showed like a 
shadow through the water, as they 
bulged out the wall of net. And all 
this time boat after boat kept coming 
in and shooting, till the whole surface 
below us was seamed and dotted. It 
looked like some game enacted in a 
watery amphitheatre, for the benefit 
of the little crowd by this time gath- 
ered on the cliff. 

But there were those in the crowd 
who thought it hard enough to stay 
spectators. Old Tom, the boatman 
who rowed me when I fished trout on 
a lake near by, came hobbling down. 
Rheumatism had crippled him, but on 
a chance like this he was ready enough 
to go back to the business of his long 
life. And beside me I soon found the 
eldest son of our household, who had 
only come on the scene after his two 
brothers had started out. Uneasy 
enough he was, and at last, tired of 
shouting advice from the cliff to the 
curragh down in the darkening twi- 
light, he stood up and said he could get 
a net, and must try to raise a curragh. 
Then suddenly I recollected that in the 
port lay a pleasure-boat which I had 
been authorized to use. “By George,” 
said John, “the very thing.” We 
shouted to old Tom to follow—and 
Tom, it appeared, also had a net; then 
off we set to the port. The problem 
was how to get out to the boat at 
her moorings, but a curragh came in, 
which had been making the round of 
the nets, and from its stern emerged 
John’s youngest brother, an urchin of 
some twelve years old, who had per- 
suaded a friend to take him along and 
see how other people were doing. I 
do not know who settled it, but he im- 
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mediately dropped into the position of 
our fourth hand. 

Nor do I precisely know how we got 
equipped. We _ borrowed thole-pins 
from a neighboring boat—only justice, 
for ours had been borrowed; we bor- 
rowed buoys from out of the smack; 
we borrowed nets out of the barking 
dip; and finally, with Tom at the tiller, 
we pulled out. By that time there 
was no question of going up to the hole 
where the fish had first been struck; 
they were well scared out of that. 
So, once clear of the rocks at the har- 
bor’s entrance, we lay on our oars 
while Tom and John entered on a dis- 
cussion of possibilities. Only then I 
realized that every rock along the 
shore had its name and its associa- 
tions, just like every mark on the 
banks of a much-fished salmon river. 
We pulled on a little then, and as we 
pulled, Tom in the stern threw up his 
nose like a questing dog. “I smell 
herring,” he said. And sure enough, 
even untrained senses could catch the 
cold smell of fish coming up off the 
water. But so many boats near us 
had fish on board by this time—for it 
was now past nine o’clock—that the 
sign could not be trusted. Still, we 
shot there, the youngster and I pulling 
while the two practised hands paid out 
the nets. Good work they made of it 
too, for the whole went out without a 
hitch, though three of the nets were 
simply bundled up after the barking. 
Then we left them, and went across to 
a friend’s boat for news of the fishing. 

It was nothing very encouraging. 
The first comers had big shots, but for 
the rest there was “only an odd her- 
ring”; and most of the fish, it seemed, 
were moving on a line away from 
where we had shot. So we pulled 
back, laid the boat alongside the net, 
and the men in the stern pulled her 
up stern foremost along the head-rope, 
lifting the top of the net as they went 
for sign of fish. None showed, and it 





was decided we should shift our 
ground, so we went up and hauled; 
and after a few yards I saw my first 
herring taken. Only one now and 
then, for most of the way; but at last 
we reached places in the wall of net 
where the fish were bunched together, 
by couples; and the hauling was 
slacked, while John cleared them with 
a quick twist from the meshes, and 
flung them into a heap. 

Seventy or eighty fish look a deal 
to the unpractised eye, and I could 
hardly realize that we had not a bas- 
ket, nor half a basket; but the ex- 
perts were highly discontented. We 
pulled across to the further shore and 
shot again; then, having shot, pulled 
down to the further end of the net, 
backed up and “looked” the net and 
saw herring—some herring anyhow— 
come in during those five cr ten min- 
utes. So with that we had nothing to 
do but wait, and light up. It gave one 
an insight to watch the men who had 
spent hundreds or thousands of nights 
at this work throw themselves cross- 
wise on the thwarts, and settle down 
to put in the time as comfortably as 
might be. Perhaps it was then, per- 
haps some other time, that I heard 
Tom tell the story of his own father, 
who was out after herring with three 
others in the bay when a breeze of 
wind came up. Those were the days 
when no man of the country could 
manage sails, and they were driven 
helpless out into the Sound of Tory, 
where by good luck a vessel came on 
them. She was bound for the port of 
Sligo, and just as she was making it, 
storms took her and she was blown 
off for six weeks. Meantime boat and 
men were given up for lost at Port-na- 
blah, the wakes had been duly held, 
and such of the widows as were left 
with sizable farms “had ones courting 
them”—when after three months’ ab- 
sence the missing fishers turned up, 
ragged and fvotsore, and “with beards 

















on them like goats”—having tramped 
the long miles from Connaught. 

Whether this was the story or some 
other, I know we sat and listened to 
Tom yarning, out there on the green- 
ish-gray water, in the cool damp wind- 
less night; and about us were dim 
forms of other boats half discernible, 
shifting their ground or “looking” their 
nets. At last, just as we were hauling 
the first net to see what would be in 
it, a friend passed (the skipper of 
John’s smack) and asked for news. 
“Only an odd herring,” we told him— 
but the fish were coming in by steady 
driblets. Two minutes later he passed 
down again, .telling us—what only a 
friend would have told—that he had 
seen herring leaping a little way 
ahead. It put a new stir into Tom 
and John, and we pushed on with the 
hauling. Fish were coming in now, 
coming in thick; the pile at the bottom 
of the boat grew bigger, and I was 
taking a hand in the hauling and clear- 
ing: all of us meanwhile cursing (most 
ungratefully) at the various hitches and 
belaying contrivances on the pleasure- 
boat, which tangled unceasingly in the 
net. (A fishing-boat has to be as bare 
as she can; the smacks have no sort of 
rail round them, and how men keep 
their footing on deck of them in rough 
weather I cannot tell.) 

We hauled quickly, and we _ shot 
quickly over the sign of moving fish. 
There was little doubt but that the 
sandy bottom was covered over with 
herrings, settling down to spawn in 
couples, for we got our fish very 
deep in the net. But moving fish 
would be in numbers together, and the 
experts worked now in the hope of a 
haul at last. Having the nets shot, we 
returned to our station, riding moored 
to the outer end. Tom said, rubbing 
his hands, that we might see Andy’s 
blue parlor in the morning. The blue 
parlor appeared on inquiry to be a bar 
over at Downings, fixed in an enclosed 
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place, but open to the sky, to which 
men crowded after they had made 
their bargains. Meanwhile our friend 
who advised us had come up and shot 
his net alongside of ours—perhaps 
thirty yards dividing them. Five min- 
utes later another friend passed in a 
curragh and lifted a piece of this other 
net, “Whose net is this?’ he asked. 
We told him, and “He has a good few 
herring in it,” he answered, lifting, as 
he spoke, the top of the net with her- 
ring bunched all along it. This -set us 
to investigating ours again, but the 
first two nets were a disappointment. 
When we reached the third on the 
string—each net being about twenty 
yards along by ten deep—we found it 
come up to us shining through the 
water. Just then, I think, John’s two 
brothers appeared with their curragh— 
a welcome sight, for they had been up 
to the house and brought us down food 
and a coat for me—and they had word 
of fish somewhere else. So we de- 
tached two of the nets, leaving those 
which the fish had taken, and shot half 
our line on the new ground. Fish took 
the mesh immediately, and we settled 
down contentedly to feed, thinking we 
might after all get our share of luck. 
Meantime hours were slipping by, 
and stars shifting their places over us. 
I had been cold—though food warmed 
me—and was not a little wet from 
hauling without oil-skins; but I do not 
know that I ever enjoyed any form of 
fishing more. Still, deceptions awaited 
us. We backed up our net again, and 
instead of finding more herring, found 
less. Our friend the skipper came up 
at that moment, and we asked after 
the net which we had seen so fully 
weighted. There had been only a few 
in it—though a few may mean four or 
five hundred. It was evident enough 
now that part of the herring were 
smaller in size, and these were going 
through the meshes—which in Down- 
ings are made wide, for the large class 
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of fish. And by this time no one was 
getting many; boats began to drop 
away homewards; only John’s indomi- 
table younger brother still pulled vehe- 
mently from one shot to another, say- 
ing that if they thrashed away till 
morning they might happen on a lump 
of them. We, less sanguine, decided 
for bed, and hauled, first the nets to 
which we were riding, then the other 
on which our hopes had been pinned. 
Fish came in now by scores, and the 
heap between John and me was bigger 
than I had ever seen; I was learning 
fast the quick turn of the wrist which 
is needed to disentangle the gills. 
Finally, the net with the biggest of 
our shots was reached, and we hauled 
it in bodily, as is done when fish are 
thick—piling silver scales and dark 
meshes all in a confused bundle in the 
bottom of the boat. 

We pulled in then for the quay, still 
in the glimmering darkness, and the 
two boys in the curragh came to give a 
hand—for the work was now too 
skilled for amateurs to dabble in. The 
net was cleared of the fish, then made 
up, with the rest of our borrowings, 
in bales and left on the quay. Then 
came the task of gathering the fish; 
three baskets they filled, with good 
measure, and there were several doz- 
ens over for an odd lot to bring home. 
We left our catch in a box to be taken 
over by the skipper, and sold in with 
his own; and then we cleared the way, 
for the Tory boat was coming ashore 
also. She was about twenty-four feet 
long; four men sat in her rowing; and 
as they sat they were mid-leg deep in 
herrings. The whole bottom of the 
craft was deep with them—one mass of 
tarnished silver. Seven or eight cran 
was the estimate—say five or six thou- 
sand fish. We had perhaps as many 
hundreds. And if they looked big in 


bulk, the weight was more surprising. 
Before we went home, we had to help 
our own boys with a curragh which 


they had loaded and beached—she also 
floored with herrings. An empty cur- 
ragh can be carried easily by one man; 
it gave six of us plenty to do to bring 
this one beyond high-water mark. 

That was the end of my fishing ex- 
cept for one more incident. Next day 
I had—unwillingly enough—to leave, 
and miss the sight of the whole fleet 
gathered in this corner, till the bay, as 
they said, was “fair solid’ with buoys 
and boats; and when I returned on the 
second evening I found old Tom hirp- 
ling up to the cottage. At first he 
would only chaff me about having run 
from my craft, and I could not make 
out his errand till we were all gathered 
in the kitchen. Then he produced a 
small packet. It contained our earn- 
ings—nineteen shillings and ninepence 
for the three baskets. I shall aiways 
omit the fraction and insist that once 
in my life I earned five shillings by 
honest work—with just a pleasing sus- 
picion of piracy about it, for a pleas- 
ure-boat is not meant to be covered 
from stem to stern with herring scales. 
However, as the owner said when I 
apologized, “What else would anybody 
do?” 

Herring fishing under these circum- 
stances is an agreeable and rather idyl- 
lic pastime, and the Tory crew who 
made their two or three pounds apiece 
that night got the money easy. But 
it was not long after that there came 
an evening without wind, yet with a 
wild sea running, which hurled itself 
against the cliffs in such a wash of 
water as I had not seen all the sum- 
mer, though I saw gales more than 
once. The fleet was all out, but about 
ten o’clock that night our fisherman 
came home. The smack had lost half 
her nets—thirteen of them. In the 
crowd of boats, they had.been berthed 
near Horn Head; the heavy sea set up 
an undertow which took the nets in on 
the rocks, and they got sail on the 
boat, and sweeps out trying to drag 














clear; but the waves were running 
mast-high on the cliff, and every min- 
ute they were in danger of being 
washed in. So they cast away what 
they could not save. Next morning 
the gale came on, which the heavy 
sea had heralded, but the smack was 
out looking for her nets, with a cur- 
ragh on board of her to go out, if nec- 
essary, and free them from the rock. 
And the mother of the fisherboy was 
going about the house with heavy cir- 
cles round her eyes. The nets were 
not found then, but next day word 
came that they were seen adrift, and 
the crew went out in a skiff and 
fetched them safely, for there was a 
lull that morning. Another boat went 
out, one from the westward islands, 
anxious to get home. That afternoon, 
when the gale had risen again, I saw 
her appearing, a small brown speck on 
the waste of raging water. The breeze 
had caught her in Tory Sound and she 
had turned. Now she was set to it to 
beat up; and the men of the house and 
I watched her. Once, for a moment in 
the hour’s fight, when she had stood 
over right to the cliffs opposite, and 
put her helm down to come about, 
something went wrong, she drifted 
backwards, and the fishers leapt to 
their feet, thinking she would drive 
on the rocks. But in an instant she 
came away and made the port safe on 
that tack. An hour, half an hour later, 
I doubt if any boat of her size could 
have done so. None were out on that 
water for the next three days. 

These heavy gales from the west and 
north-west often render fishing impos- 
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But then Horn Head 

Worse and more 
dangerous are the north-east winds 
which blow straight in and send the 
whole force of the sea driving on Port- 
na-blah. John told me, simply enough, 
of one day when he was out in the 


sible for a spell. 
is a breakwater. 


smack, fishing close inshore. The 
long line of net was shot, and it was 
loaded deep with fish; there was hardly 
an air of wind; he himself had just 
come aboard with a skiff, after shoot- 
ing and lifting a short net shot in an- 
other part of the bay. Then suddenly, 
without warning, it came down a hur- 
ricane. The boat was right in on the 
lee shore—so close, the woman of the 
house said, that it seemed as if the 
men had only to step ashore—and the 
tide was low on the dangerous en- 
trance to the harbor. They had to run 
for Downings, and moreover to get to 
Downings with their fish. Nets had to 
be hauled up-wind—a deadly task in 
such weather; but once they were 
aboard, as John said, she wasn’t long 
going out of it, nor long in making 
Downings. But in the crossing half 
the herring were washed overboard 
—she got in with only ten or twelve 
cran and started with twenty or 
twenty-five—and from the shore it 
seemed as if she must be swamped. 
For from the shore the whole struggle 
could be seen; and, while the crew 
wrought for dear life at ropes and 
tiller, there, on top of the hillock before 
the cottage, up in the full lash and 
fury of the wind, John’s father, an old 
infirm man, was upright on his knees, 
saying rosaries for them. 
Stephen Gwynn, 





IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF CAMOENS 


At the mouth of the wide delta 
formed by the Canton river the Portu- 
guese town of Macao marks the intro- 
duction of European commerce to far 
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the heart of the Chinese Empire, an 





This outpost of maritime 
Portugal was the thin end of the 
wedge intended to cleave a way into 
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unknown region veiled in the clouds of 
fancy and regarded as a virgin source 
of fabulous wealth. The _ establish- 
ment of a foreign colony was contrary 
to the letter of Chinese law, but the 
astute Portuguese obtained a measure 
of toleration by dislodging a band of 
pirates who infested those _ island- 
studded waters, concealing their booty 
in the vast caves which honeycombed 
the splintered cliffs overshadowing the 
intricate channels. Sheds were erected 
on pretence of paying tribute to China. 
A mandarin ostensibly governed Macao 
in the name of the emperor, and a wall 
built across the narrow isthmus occu- 
pied by the new settlements prevented 
Europeans from entering Chinese cit- 
ies or passing their own jealously 
watched boundaries. The wave of 
fresh life beating on the shore of stag- 
nant China wore away the national 
prejudice; the mandarins of the over- 
crowded empire began to recognize 
the advantages of foreign commerce, 
and the colonization of Macao by Por- 
tuguese merchants, with their wives 
and families, met with little opposi- 
tion from the Chinese Government. 
Crumbling streets of white houses 
gay with blue porcelain tiles, and 
broad squares shaded by pink olean- 
ders, and feathery pepper trees over- 
hanging marble fountains, recall the 
palmy days of medieval Portugal, the 
exotic coloring of the picture being em- 
phasized by the contrasting character 
of the Chinese background. The twin 
towers of a ruined cathedral crown 
the hill sloping to the exquisite bay; 
fantastic islets lie like a broken string 
of amethysts on an azure shield, and 
the mountain peaks bounding the pros- 
pect cut sharply into the shadowiess 
atmosphere which interprets the harsh 
realism of Chinese art. The Praya, 


loveliest of marine esplanades, follows 
the curving coast line, a lovely scene 
when bathed in the radiance of a 
A motley population 


cloudless sunset. 


throngs the rickety wharves, Euro- 
pean, Chinese, and Malay. Women 
in lace mantillas, with red flowers in 
their black hair, wear the hereditary 
costume retained since the days when 
the galleons and caravels of the great 
navigating power bore their enterpris- 
ing ancestors to these Eastern shores. 
The commercial importance of Macao 
is still considerable, though she has be- 
come an Oriental Monaco, preying on 
the ruling passion of China and reap- 
ing a rich harvest from myriad vic- 
tims. The gaming-tables in Portu- 
guese hands pay for all the municipal 
costs of Macao, and provide a large 
surplus for the officials of the gambling 
dens, though all provisions and bev- 
erages are supplied gratis to the play- 
ers. Fan-tan, the universal game, has 
the merit of ensuring fair play, the 
method of doubling the fourth part of 
the stake, and the rules concerning the 
distribution of chances, being simple 
and straightforward. The Chinese sit 
round the red tables on the ground- 
floor, European players being accom- 
modated in an open balcony overhead, 
their stakes and winnings conveyed up 
and down in baskets slung on wires, 
like the receptacles used for giving 
change in European shops. Obsequi- 
ous attendants press supplies of tea, 
lemonade, sandwiches, and fruit upon 
the visitors, and the Chinese players 
observe an unbroken silence, for these 
inveterate gamblers are far too eager 
for speech, though no trace of excite- 
ment stirs their stolid countenances. 
Stakes are low, but tables remain full, 
for crowds come in when shops are 
shut during the noonday heat to permit 
of the siesta enjoined by Lusitanian 
tradition. 

An old-world charm lingers round the 
arched halls and colonnades of the great 
silk factory, for the famous Portuguese 
industry manifests the poetry if not 
the dignity of labor. Every stage of 
the silk process may be studied, from 











the worm on the mulberry leaf to rich 
brocades or fairy fabrics apparently 
spun from moonlight and mist. Here 
we may imagine ourselves in the Lusi- 
tania of the West. Dark-eyed moth- 
ers rock brown babies cradled at their 
feet: sunburnt children with tangled 
curls wind the shining skeins, or carry 
baskets ef cocoons; and girls with 
flower-decked hair croon the old bal- 
lads of their race as they ply the dart- 
ing shuttles. Stately women with red 
bandannas twisted round their glossy 
braids, keep order in the noisy throng, 
and plunge the webs of white or 
primrose silk into boiling cauldrons. 
Ragged boys, whose energy appears re- 
stricted to their tongues, lie on the 
brick floor, their bare feet swinging the 
cords of the huge fans which dry the 
sodden skeins, the frequent cessation 
of the winnowing process meeting with 
kicks from exasperated foremen emerg- 
ing from clouds of steam, or with tor- 
rents of abuse from female custodians. 
The shadowy vistas, the ancient ma- 
chinery, the gleam of feathery floss 
from whirring wheels, the glowing col- 
ors of silks hanging from rafters above 
the.dyeing vats, and the sumptuous de- 
signs growing into floral beauty on 
the hand-looms, combine with pictu- 
resque individuality and the grace of 
movement inherent in Latin blood to 
produce a dramatic scene suggestive of 
Carmen. Life in the sunny square, 
where the Portuguese inhabitants sol- 
ace themselves with smoking, sipping 
sherbets, and listening to an effete mil- 
itary band, shows that Macao is Portu- 
gal with a difference. The unsympa- 
thetic atmosphere of China, the pig- 
tailed contingent of contemptuous Ce- 
lestials in their long blue robes, and 
the apathetic sadness which invariably 
overshadows a far-away settlement, 
convey a sense of depression in this 
Lusitanian town planted three centu- 
ries ago on alien shores. Ave Maria 


peals from the tall belfries of white- 
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washed churches furnished with co- 


lossal crucifixes and crudely colored 
images of Mary and the saints; but de- 
votion has dwindled in this uncon- 
genial environment, and the fiery fer- 
vor of olden days, when the Jesuits 
lighted the torch of faith in Eastern 
lands, has long since cooled. 

Spacious houses dot the green hill- 
side, the modest mansions of Portu- 
guese Officials. The white villa and 
ilex-shadowed garden of Luis de 
Camoéns, the exiled poet of medieval 
Portugal, remaining unchanged, and 
affording the climax of interest to the 
European traveller. 

A scion of an ancient but untitled 
family connected with Don Jaime’s 
brilliant and cultured court, Luis de 
Camoéns possessed that Foro de Fi- 
dalgo, or patent of gentle birth consti- 
tuting a Lusitanian aristocrat, rather 
than the title which in medieval Portu- 
gal, as in modern England, became 
cheapened by indiscriminate bestowal. 
At the royal palace he met Caterina de 
Atayde, a beautiful maid-of-honor to 
Catherine of Austria, and the face of 
the world was changed for the lover, 
whose passionate heart recognized the 
court lady as the inspiration of his 
life. She became the poet’s Beatrice, 
whom he worshipped with ideal devo- 
tion. The joy of mutual love was 
darkened by continual peril, for death 
was the frequent penalty of wooing a 
maid-of-honor in those despotic days. 
As Caterina leaned from her lattice 
in the moonlight, to hear the serenade 
sung in the black shadow of a tower- 
ing cypress, the tryst was discovered, 
and banishment to the wild solitudes 
of the upper Tagus was the poet’s first 
taste of exile. Sorrow and separation 
only tuned his lute to sweeter music, 
and Caterina’s powerful family pro- 
cured his further banishment to North- 
ern Africa, where “he baptized his 
sword and washed his spear” in con- 
stant warfare with savage tribes, va- 
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ried by brief spells of lion-hunting in 
the Numidian mountains. At length 
the three weary years dropped into 
their grave of sand, and Camoéns 
returned to Portugal, but, having 
wounded a palace lackey in a street 
brawl, he was punished by a third ex- 
ile to India. In the bitterness of his 
aching heart he complained that “sins 
only worthy of three days in Purgatory 
are chastized with three thousand days 
of vengeance,” literally nine years of 
cruel expatriation. Wearying of Goa, 
then the stately capital of Portuguese 
India in the zenith of her splendor, the 
spirit of adventure lured him to the 
Spice Islands of the tropic seas, which 
impressed their enchanting loveliness 
on mind and fancy. A raid on Cochin 
China, to aid a local rajah who sought 
Portuguese protection, followed the 
dreamy cruise among the palm groves 
and nutmeg forests of the fairy archi- 
pelago, and in 1556 Camoéns was or- 
dered to China, where Portuguese vil- 
lainy had provoked reprisals, Mendez 
Pinto and his band of merchant ad- 
venturers having embroiled their Gov- 
ernment by robbing the treasure tombs 
of seventeen Chinese kings. 

The prosaic duties of a Portuguese 
commissary, the weariness of exile, 
the pain of separation from all he held 
dear, and the constant fret of enforced 
idleness were ingredients of the bitter 
cup which eventually braced and con- 
centrated the commanding genius of 
the court poet. The noble epic of the 
Lusiads, celebrating the Portuguese 
conquest of India, was already begun, 
but the dismal isolation of Macao and 
the absence of social distractions in the 
actual China, which proved such a 
melancholy travesty of the Cathay of 
dreamland, seem to have matured and 
perfected the poet’s powers. The im- 
mortal song was completed in the 
rugged grotto above the gray rocks 
which bound the secluded garden from 
whence the exile’s longing eyes gazed 


so wearily on the dividing seas. The 
music of the waves beating upon the 
crags echoes through the glorious epic, 
wherein mythology and history, love 
and ambition, hope and despair, weave 
the changing harmonies of the choral 
song which immortalized the poet and 
his theme. 

Outside the dusky grotto the bronze 
bust of Camoéns crowns a monolith 
wreathed with the iaurels which now 
make an evergreen wall round the his- 
toric spot. Every side of the gray 
obelisk bears a tribute of laudatory 
inscriptions from the great poets of 
other lands, to whom this dream- 
haunted garden of Macao is holy 
ground. ; 

Distinguished by personal beauty, 
winning charm, and dauntless courage, 
Camoéns was swayed by the ruling 
passions of patriotism and love. The 
reckless improvidence and immoral 
lapses of a headstrong and turbulent 
youth marred the early promise of 
greatness, but the winds of adversity 
seattered the leaves and enabled the 
fruit to set, though the fame destined 
to ring across the world came too late 
to bring any personal consolation. Few 
of the poet’s own contemporaries be- 
lieved that “the idle singer of an 
empty day” in the brilliant court of 
medieval Portugal would afterwards 
be crowned among the immortals, 
though the passion and pathos of the 
Lusiads at once aroused the attention of 
literary Europe. Camoéns leaves on 
record that his daily solace as he sat in 
the dim twilight of his wave-washed 
grotto was the ancient psalm of exile, 
By the Waters of Babylon. The weep- 
ing willows planted on the edge of the 
little promontory carried out the 
mournful symbolism of the Hebrew 
chant as they swayed to the rhythmic 
murmur of wind and tide, while the 
banished poet wove his own sad story 
into the sacred song. The melody of 
the Lusiads was made in heaviness and 














the exile’s harp tuned in a strange 
land, but the lofty strains of eternal 
music rang out clear and true from his 
unconquered soul. 

After long years of sorrow and suf- 
fering Camoéns was recalled to Portu- 
gal, but relentless fate still pursued 
him. Escaping as by a miracle from 
shipwreck, he reached land on a float- 
ing spar, choosing to save his literary 
work at the cost of all he possessed. 
The modest competence amassed in 
Macao was lost, and he was utterly 
destitute. He speaks of “woes suc- 
ceeding woes,” but the cruellest blow 
was yet to fall. The long and perilous 
voyage, delayed by shipwreck, poverty, 
and sickness, was nearly over, and 
brightening hope revived in the exile’s 
heart as he drew near home, but when 
the ship touched at some Mediterra- 
nean port the tidings of Caterina’s 
death awaited him. True to the last, 
she left him the riband from her hair, 
loosening the golden tresses with her 
dying hands, and praying only that 
her faithful lover might return in time 
to close the longing eyes described 
in one of his exquisite sonnets as 
“the sweetest eyes that e’er were 
seen.” 

Plague was raging at Lisbon; the 
Court had fled to the summer palace of 
Almeiram, and no place was found for 
a poor poet, though even the Inquisi- 
tion dared not molest the author of the 
Lusiads. A faithful Javanese servant 
begged for his master during the night, 
for they both depended on public char- 
ity for their daily bread. “My Javan 
asketh of me only two groats to buy 
my charcoal, and I have them not to 
give!’ writes the heartbroken poet, un- 
able even to ward off cold, intensified 
by years of tropical heat, with the tiny 
brazier of the Portuguese poor. Tradi- 
tion tells that Camoéns himself begged 
for bread on the Alcantara bridge, 
generally thronged with passengers, so 
dire were the straits to which the 
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greatest genius of Portugal was re- 
duced. A Carmelite friar who adminis- 
tered the last sacraments to the poet, 
as he rapidly sank beneath the burden 
of poverty, neglect, and forgetfulness, 
asserts that he died in the hospital 
without even a sheet to cover him, for 
the charitable institutions of the Mid- 
dle Ages could seldom afford more than 
bare shelter and scanty food for the 
multitude of homeless and destitute 
applicants. Even the grave of Camoéns 
is now unknown, for the church 
wherein he was buried was soon after- 
wards destroyed by an earthquake, and 
the site was lost. The tragic story of 
this ruined life bears eternal witness 
to the ingratitude of the nation whose 
fame was immortalized by the stately 
epic of the Lusiads. 

Student, soldier, traveller, naturalist, 
historian, musician, and poet,—the 
prince of Portuguese song crowded into 
one brief career enough of stirring 
events to fill centuries of ordinary life. 
The tumultuous episodes of a stormy 
youth were bitterly atoned for, though 
the undisciplined character gained 
strength and steadfastness from the 
furnace of sorrows into which it was 
plunged to harden and temper the 
yielding steel. Caterina’s short life of 
thirty years was not spent in vain, for 
the golden thread of an ideal and chiv- 
alric love inextricably woven into the 
warp and woof of a many-sided tem- 
perament was the infrangible cord 
which upheld the poet through the long 
years of adversity, those “sighing 
years” to which “the poor, tired, wan- 
dering singer” alludes so mournfully. 

The deep sadness of that bitter past 
seems still brooding over the dim gar- 
den of Macao, where the thronging 
shadows of the hoary ilex-trees shroud 
the green pleasaunce in perpetual 
gloom. The garish sunshine sparkling 
on blue sea and purple mountain fails 
to penetrate the dense black canopy of 
over-arching boughs; the sombre ave- 
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nue, the moss-clad grotto, and the 
whispering willows on the rocks sug- 
gest vivid impressions of the hapless 
poet, once the living centre of the un- 
altered landscape. The white villa of 
Camoéns, still a Government office, re- 
tains no memorial of the illustrious ex- 
ile beyond a battered writing-table of 
doubtful authenticity, and the garden 
which he loved remains more closely 
associated with his memory than the 
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house where he spent the prosaic hours 


of uncongenial toil. The green boughs 
of shining laurel now growing in wild 
luxuriance round the bronze bust and 
marble column present the only new 
feature in the consecrated scene of 
sorrow and song, investing it, as 
though in bitter irony, with memorial 
wreaths of the fame which forgot the 
living but crowned the dead with un- 
fading glory. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A BOARD SCHOOL TEACHER. 


The interminable discussion of a se- 
ries of Education Bills makes it diffi- 
cult for a practical teacher to believe 
that the interior of a public elementary 
school is yet known to political geogra- 
phers. With astonishingly few excep- 
tions, the speeches and debates on the 
subject of education are marked by a 
single characteristic, ignorance of the 
facts of elementary teaching. The ex- 
pert authorities in the House, such as 
Dr. Macnamara, appear to have lost 
their way and fallen into the pits of 
diplomacy. Dr. Macnamara, at least, 
does know what goes on in the four 
walls of a school, and if he seldom re- 
veals the facts, perhaps his reasons 
satisfy him. The Labor Party, gen- 
erally so well informed on subjects of 
the kind, appear as ignorant as the or- 
dinary politician of the real issues, and 
move resolutions in favor of secular 
education as if they were back in the 
eighteen-seventies. 

It is not my business to set the edu- 
eation muddle straight. As Confucius 
says: “When not in office, devise not 
the policy.” But a few recollections of 
a dozen or sa@ years spent in various 
Board schools as an assistant teacher 
may interest those who feel that the 
present education discussion is remote 
from the practical issues. For when 


all is said and done, the two factors 





to be taken into account are the child 
and the teacher. It is these two who 
come into the most close and influen- 
tial relations, namely, personal rela- 
tions; and every code, syllabus, and 
instruction has finally to be adminis- 
tered to the child through the teacher. 
To a practical mind, the question of 
education resolves itself into a series 
of problems, the very first of which is 
the type of teacher to be employed. In 
the popular discussion of the day, we 
may suppose that this problem will be 
the last to be considered. So far, at 
any rate, it has not risen above the 
horizon. 

As a pupil teacher and Queen’s 
scholar I served my apprenticeship to 
the profession of teaching, and was 
finally let loose on juvenile humanity 
in the year 1894, registered, and ap- 
proved as trained and qualified to in- 
struct pupil teachers. I got an ap- 
pointment under the School Board of 
one of the large manufacturing cities 
of the North, and was sent one morn- 
ing in January to assist in one of the 
schools of the Board. 

The school was what is known as a 
slum school, that is, it was down in 
the slums and was attended by slum 
children. (Dear boys, I afterwards 
came to love them above all others!) 
It was not a large school, the boys’ 
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department in which I was to teach 
having accommodation for no more 
than two hundred and fifty. The head- 
master was a kindly old gentleman, 
who had been taken over by the Board 
from a Church School. He was singu- 
larly incompetent and ignorant, but 
very lovable when one got to know 
him. After prayers and a hymn sung 
by the school in unison, I was put into 
a class-room with fifty or sixty boys, 
ranging in age from eleven to fourteen 
years. The headmaster introduced me 
by name to the boys, and then left me 
to my own devices. 

The facts to realize are these. Asa 
pupil teacher I had served my time in 
a little village school in the South of 
England, under almost ideal conditions 
of work and friendly relationships. 
There I had known all the chil- 
dren from babyhood, and the classes 
given me to teach were small and 
most amenable to what is called disci- 
pline. I had never punished children 
in any way, for the simple reason that 
I had never needed to do more than 
be a little cross in order to distress 
them. From that school I passed to a 
training college, where two happy 
years were spent in reading for exami- 
nations. From there to a slum school. 

The first lesson on the time-table was 
Biblical Instruction; and if I remember 
rightly was the life of Moses. Con- 
ceive me, therefore, standing before 
fifty or sixty boys (most of them being 
newspaper boys and street urchins in 
their spare time), charged with the 
duty of impressing their immortal 
souls with the moralities of Moses. I 
did know something of Moses, too; for 
I had an Archbishop’s Diploma certify- 
ing my excellence in Scriptural knowl- 
edge. And, moreover, I had read a 
good deal of general literature, and 
flattered myself I could tell stories 
rather vividly. So I began to talk. 
One thing speedily became obvious. If 
the majority of the boys in the class 
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were ready to listen to a new teacher, 
there was a considerable minority that 
had no such intention. Several of the 
bigger lads, in fact, began making ob- 
servations on my personal appearance, 
on my southern accent, on the inci- 
dents of the life of Moses, and on gen- 
eral topics. I appealed to them by all 
the things educational experts and 
masters of educational method had 
taught me to hold dear, by enlisting 
their sympathy, by arousing their in- 
terest, by appealing to their nobler na- 
tures, by urging them to consider the 
good name of the school, the. class, 
their mothers and fathers, and their 
descendants to the third and fourth 
generation. I was really eloquent. 
All in vain. 

The uproar began when I called a 
boy, who was a ring-leader, to come to 
me. He would not budge. And when 
I insisted, he began to explain that he 
was the most innocent cherub in the 
class, and that so-and-so and so-and-so 
(naming other boys) were the prime 
culprits. Perhaps they were, for I 
had been too intent upon doing justice 
to Moses to notice very minutely the 
origins of the disturbance; but all the 
same, the interests of dogmatic disci- 
pline demanded that a teacher should 
never be wrong. So I continued to 
insist and the boy continued to refuse. 
What was I to do? For, by this time, 
the rest of the class, with the inborn 
love of a row, had taken sides. Some 
urged him to go out and see what I 
would do. Others urged him to stay 
and see what would happen. I then 
made a move, which by all the rules 
of educational theory was wrong. I 
went up to the boy and took him by 
the arm to lead him out. He resisted. 
and I began to apply force. He strug- 
gled, and I had to apply more force. 
He began to kick and to shout, and 
some of the other boys joined in. In a 
few moments the class-room was @ 
pandemonium, and presented a scene 
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of whirling arms and legs and rain of 
Bibles blown sideways by a great 
wind. The din was that of a battle 
charge or a fishmarket on a Saturday 
night. 

In the midst of it all the head-master 
came in. He had a long thick cane 
in his hand, and his appearance was 
the signal for silence. “What is all 
this noise about?’ he asked. I ex- 
plained as well as I could, and he 
talked to the boys and finally took out 
one or two of them to give them a 
sermon. They came back from the 
sermon blowing on their hands. The 
effect, so far as I was concerned how- 
ever, was to make matters worse; for 
the boys were now doubly angry with 
me. In a few minutes the uproar be- 
gan again, and once more the head- 
master came in. 

This time he applied himself to me. 
“It won’t do,” he said, “to let these 
boys master you. If you don’t get 
top-side of them they will get top-side 
of you. Send out for a good thick 
cane, and lay it on the back of any 
boy who says a word.” He sent a 
boy to the nearest shop for a cane:(to 
my surprise every boy in the class 
was willing to go), and stayed in the 
class-room with me for ‘a quarter of 
an hour or so. By this time the Scrip- 
ture lesson was over, and a lesson in 
English grammar was supposed to be- 
gin. Having seen it started, and the 
boys apparently attentive and the new 
cane conspicuously placed on the desk, 
he once more left the room and me to 
my single-handed fate. 

It is over a dozen years ago now, and 
I have taught in schools of all kinds, 
and had the single control of classes 
numbering a hundred and more. My 
views on corporal punishment have 
been formulated in the hard school of 
experience; and knowing all I know, I 
would have it abolished entirely. But 
on that morning at least my views 
were as yet unformed. Like most 
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teachers, trained as I had been, I re- 
garded corporal punishment as a con- 
fession of failure, and a declension 
from educational methods. But in 
face of the practical difficulties I had 
no alternative but to employ it. I 
think I must have caned more than 
half the class before playtime. The 
effect, however, was as unsatisfactory 
as could be. Absolutely no work was 
done; the boys were in open revolt, and 
only physical assault and _ battery 
availed to keep the class quiet and in 
their places for more than a few min- 
utes at a time. 

At play-time, when I met the other 
teachers to compare notes, I heard 
some advice which astounded me. 
Every teacher, it seemed, had passed 
through the same mill. Several of 
them had been in the school for years, 
and were still subject to outbreaks of 
the kind I had experienced. They 
gave me instructions how to cane, and 
whom and when te cane, and encour- 
aged me to stick to my guns and come 
out “top-side.” The last lesson of the 
morning was arithmetic, which was 
held in the central hall along with 
other classes and under the head-mas- 
ter’s supervision. The boys were 
quieter, but their work was shocking. 
They refused to take any pains, and 
I had to report several of them to the 
head-master. He methodically caned 
every boy so reported, and asked for 
more. At twelve o’clock, when school 
was over, I had to walk home to dinner 
alone through the streets of the slum. 
The teachers had warned me that the 
boys might be waiting for me, but I 
had scarcely expected to be met a few 
hundred yards from school by a crowd 
of lads with stones in their hands. 
Richly as somebody or something (call 
it the system if you like) had deserved 
the fate, I felt myself a victim, and an 
innocent victim. Why had I been sent 


‘ 
to such a school with all my inexperi- 


ence thick upon me? I had been 
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trained as a teacher not as a drill-ser- 
geant. Nobody had prepared me for 
what I had met. As stone after stone 
came near to hitting me, and the 
crowd of hooting, shouting boys fol- 
lowed me down the street, I cursed the 
day schools were invented, the whole 
profession of teaching, and, above all, 
the idiocy of a Board that had sent me 
to my doom. Incidentally I sympa- 
thized with the feelings of the boys. 
We were both victims. 

The sequel of the incidents of that 
morning need not be related; suffice it 
to say that by means known to every 
experienced teacher I finally got “top- 
side,” and only then began to be able 
to discover the true causes of failure 
and the right means of success. 

A word or two on discipline in ele- 
mentary schools in general may be in 
place here. Roughly speaking, there 
are only two kinds of discipline, the 
natural and the martinet. Natural 
discipline depends on the _ attrac- 
tiveness a teacher can give to his 
subject by reason of his personality. 
Martinet discipline depends on the de- 
gree to which a teacher can numb the 
activities of his pupils by uniform or 
long-sustained physical postures, and 
by playing on the emotions of fear and 
greed. Of the two kinds, the natural 
is obviously the more difficult, for it 
demands both personality and art. I 
believe that the most commanding per- 
sonality might go into an elementary 
school and fail to keep discipline 
among fifty boys unless he possessed 
also the art of teaching. Napoleon, I 
am sure, would be defeated by a class 
of boys such as [ had. On the other 
hand, an insignificant personality with 
a considerable amount of teaching art 
might be successful. But in either 
ease a certain personal magnetism is 
indispensable. The successftil teacher 
of this type must have about him some 
air of mystery, reserve, or what not. 
It need not be charm, but it must be 
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something that inspires confidence in 
him. Only to an obvious superior will 
boys submit willingly. 

Now it unfortunately happens that 
this kind of personality seldom finds 
its way into the elementary teaching 
profession, or finding its way in speed- 
ily endeavors to find its way out. The 
result is that the second method of 
discipline—martinet discipline—is the 
one generally practised. It is disci- 
pline by what I do not hesitate to 
name hypnotic artifice. Combined 
with corporal punishment, it is ex- 
tremely effective for the purpose of 
keeping children quiet, and for cram- 
ming them for examinations. And 
since these two results satisfy the de- 
mands of the authorities, the methods 
by which alone they can be obtained 
are almost universally employed. 

I will describe a few that I have 
seen. In one school over which reigned 
a particularly successful head-master, 
since raised to high honor for distin- 
guished services, the martinet disci- 
pline was carried out on a majestic 
scale. From the moment of assem- 
bling in lines in the school-yard to dis- 
missal at twelve and four o’clock, the 
physical postures of the child had 
been planned. The exact number of 
paces apart in the lines, the order of 
procession up the stairs, the exact posi- 
tion in the desks, the exact number of 
movements for sitting in the right 


position, the exact movements for 
the passing of books and pens, 
the exact posture for writing, the 
exact position of the head, arms, 


legs and body, the exact angle of direc- 
tion of the eyes, all these things had 
been calculated according to a system, 
and were rigidly enforced. If by 
chance any signs of slackness ap- 
peared the lesson was stopped, and 
five, ten, fifteen minutes were given to 
exercises in sitting motionless, or in 
what was termed eyelash drill. This 
consisted in making the children obey 
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such orders as the following: “Heads 
up,” “Eyes on ceiling,” “Eyes close,” 
“Eyes open,” “Eyes right,” “Eyes left,” 
ad nauseam. After some minutes of 
this the children were undoubtedly 
quiet, and the rest of the lesson pro- 
ceeded as merrily as a funeral bell. 
Any divergence from the uniformity 
was visited with corporal punishment. 
I have seen a teacher, stick in hand, 
running up and down the lines of a 
class and striking the shoulders of any 
child out of the exact position, with 
the head-master watching approvingly. 

In the same school, elaborate prepa- 
rations were made for possible visitors. 
As a school with a reputation for dis- 
cipline, it was often chosen by the 
Board as a model school to exhibit to 
visitors. By the rules of the Board, 
corporal punishment was forbidden to 
anybody but the head-master, and he 
was instructed to enter in aa official 
book all cases. Had such a rule been 
kept he would have had time for noth- 
ing else, and the book would have been 
filled in a very short time. Moreover, 
he would have forfeited the respect of 
the Board. In practice, therefore, he 
seldom punished, and still more seldom 
recorded his punishments. He had no 
illusions, and used to tel us: “Any 
teacher who thinks he can teach with- 
out a cane is a fool; but any teacher 
who lets a visitor see a cane is a big- 
ger fool.” So when visitors were ex- 
pected or were sighted word was sent 
round the school, canes were put 
away, and all was smiles and peaceful- 
ness. Afterwards the head-master 
came round to punish personally any 
child who had “disgraced” the school 
by daring to speak or alter his position 
during the visitation. One lady-visi- 
tor went away enthusiastic, and re- 
ported that the miracle of the whole 
thing was that it had been done “all 
by love.” The phrase was repeated for 
years in the profession with a variety 
of intonations. 
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Of the other means to martinet dis- 
cipline, that of appealing to greed, the 
most notable instances occur (at least 
occurred until recently) in the evening 
schools. There was an almost un- 
blushing appeal to the purely selfish 
instincts, and a colossal system of bri- 
bery. Quite half the attendance at 
an evening school was due to the re- 
wards promised. These took the form 
of trips to the seaside or books or tea- 
parties. So many attendances with so 
much good behavior qualified for the 
reward, and in some instances I have 
known boys bribed with money. In 
the day-schools, where attendance is 
compulsory, the rewards for attend- 
ance are small; but systems of prizes 
and little rewards of extra playtime, 
special banners for successful classes, 
&c., are common. I have nothing to 
say against them except that they are 
fatal to education. They do secure 
discipline, but at too great a cost in 
emotional life. 

The mention of evening schools re- 
minds me of my first experience in 
one. The head-master of the previous 
session had promised, it seems, the 
usual extravagant rewards, and had 
failed to keep his promise. The result 
was that when the new teachers ar- 
rived they were met at the doors by a 
crowd of angry boys who had brought, 
as we found afterwards, stores of wet 
clay in their pockets. The first thing 
they did on entering the school was to 
put out all the lights. The four teach- 
ers were then left in the dark to quell 
a mutiny of a hundred or so of hob- 
bledehoys. We heard desks moving. 
chairs thrown about, and clay whiz- 
zing about the room and about our 
heads. At last we got the gas in 


one room relit, and two of us were 
left to cope with about fifty boys while 
the other two teachers went in search 
of the rest. 
coor, 


glass, 


We locked the class-room 
put the blackboard against the 
and then began to obtain disci- 





























pline. To be brief, it ended in a free 
fight, in which most of us got bruises 
of one sort or another. After having 
helped down stairs a dozen or so lads, 
we secured so much discipline as en- 
abied us to spend the rest of the even- 
ing in entertaining the boys with songs 
and recitations. The other teachers 
had done the same with their section 
of boys, and henceforward, with occa- 
sional breaks, the school progressed 
fairly quietly. Of the work done in the 
evening schools, no teachers in those 
days could speak with a straight face. 
Farce was the mildest name applied 
to it. Doubtless it is better now, but 
the attendance is less. 

Some years ago one of her late 
Majesty’s inspectors called down the 
wrath of educational experts by recom- 
mending that only the three R’s should 
be taught in elementary schools. It 
was a bold proposition to make in the 
face of the pathetic public belief in 
education. The blunt assumption that 
geese could not be made into swans 
and had much better be made into 
good geese naturally aroused a storm 
of opposition. But scores of thor- 
oughly practical teachers privately 
said “Amen” to the proposal; and it is 
certain that scores of intelligent pa- 
rents would, if they dared, say 
“Amen” to it too. For what is the 
present condition of the time-table? I 
am confident that nine out of ten teach- 
ers will support me when I say that 
nine out of ten subjects taught in the 
elementary schools are so superficially 
taught as to be practically useless. 
Who would believe, for instance, that 
physical drill in many schools, though 
by law, obligatory, and by every rea- 
soning necessary, is almost entirely 
neglected, so much so that I remember 
in one school physical exercises being 
taken for no more than half an hour 
a month? In such case the public is 
simply deceived; for physical instruc- 
tion would appear on the syllabus and 
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physical instruction would be paraded 
on the platform at election times; but 


the public would get the benefit of an 
illusion and the childfen no benefit at 
all. 

But what could a head-master do 
with a syllabus of twenty and more 
subjects, each to be got into every 
week of five days and ten attendances? 
Excellent reasons, no doubt, exist for 
teaching every subject; and popular 
movements in favor of this or that sub- 
ject get themselves interpreted into a 
syllabus of instruction and wedged 
into a school time-table. But the suffi- 
cient reason against many excellent 
subjects is that time is as short as 
these subjects are long. We cannot 
teach everything; we cannot even 
teach many things; we can at the very 
best only teach a few things. (I re- 
frain from examining the fallacy of 
confusing education with instruction, a 
fallacy which underlies every proposal 
to teach any subject at all.) As it is, 
however, a good case is made out for, 
let us say, History; so History goes on 
to the time-table. Then somebody sug- 
gests that the children of this country 
are deficient in grammar, they do not 
speak nicely, and cannot write a letter; 
so Grammar and Composition go on 
the time-table. Then a mathematical 
reformer desires to see the metric sys- 
tem adopted, or concrete arithmetic 
taught, or the principles of Euclid in- 
culecated; and the Metric System, Con- 
crete Arithmetic and Mensuration are 
labelled as proper and necessary to be 
taught. Somebody invented the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation of music, and every- 
body feels that music and singing are 
quite indispensable in education; so in- 
struction must be given in Tonic Sol- 
fa and the old notation as well. Busi- 
ness men rise in arms and declare that 
boys cannot count nowadays; so elab- 
orate systems of Mental Arithmetic 
are devised and made obligatory. Art 
is dying in this country, and the only 
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means of restoring it is to teach it in 
the schools; so Drawing, Painting, De- 
signing, &c., are squeezed into the 
time-table. But all this time the fin- 
gers of the children are being sadly 
neglected. Froebel says so, Herbert 
says so. And see what they do in 
Germany, America, France, Kam- 
schatka! So Hand and Eye exercises 
in paper-mounting and clay modelling 
are introduced. Then what a shock- 
ing thing it is that our children should 
grow up ignorant of the beauties of 
literature, especially of poetry. Poor 
Matthew Arnold aroused England on 
the subject. He must turn in his 
grave to hear the sins committed in 
his name. Casabianca and Little Jim! 
And the list of subjects goes on in- 
creasing, and the time for teaching 
them keeps on, like Brer Fox, lying 
low and saying nuffin’. Will the list 
stretch out to the crack of doom? I 
know teachers well enough to know 
they will not protest—very loudly. 
They are engaged in a purely trade- 
union effort to ameliorate their eco- 
nomic conditions. Like many other 
trade-unionists they know they are 
turning out shoddy, but they rightly 
object to being sweated all the same. 
Unless, ‘therefore, public opinion inter- 
venes to stem the tide of new subjects, 
and even to clean the slate of many 
of the present subjects, the work in 
our elementary schools must continue 
to be superficial and useless. The 
mere idea of an elementary teacher be- 
ing expert at twenty or thirty subjects 
is ludicrous. We are not all heaven- 
endowed geniuses or even walking en- 
cyclopzdias. The effect on children’s 
minds of this debauch of subjects is 
written in the chronicles of penny 
periodicals. 

A word as to the sizes of the classes. 
Thirty children is the number officially 
recommended for a single teacher, and 
probably the public rests content that 
the number only rarely exceeds thirty. 
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But I have seen classes managed by a 
single teacher, without even the aid of 
a pupil teacher, number a _ hundred, 
and even more. There are at this mo- 
ment plenty of men and women teach- 
ers wrestling with the titanic, i.e., im- 
possible, task of educating ninety and 
a hundred children at once. For spe- 
cial lessons (science, if you please) I 
have had myself as many as a hun- 
dred and twenty children. Again, the 
conclusions are simple. No education 
is possible under such conditions; no 
discipline of the personal kind is pos- 
sible under such conditions. All that 
is possible is instruction and martinet 
discipline. 

My experience of inspectors is that 
the Government inspectors are, as a 
rule, humane and intelligent men, and 
the Board inspectors the _ reverse. 
The public did not realize, I think, 
when they acclaimed the abolition of 
examinations by the Government that 
their children were exchanging Jero- 
boam for Rehoboam. Yet so it came 
to pass, for the School Boards, fearing 
that with the relaxation of the exami- 
nation methods there would be a re- 
laxation of work on the part of. the 
teachers, instituted periodical exami- 
nations of a far more severe character. 
As they were conducted by Board in- 
spectors, who held the power of the 
purse over each individual teacher, the 
results to the children were shock- 
ing. It is in fact one of the anomalies 
of the present education system that 
the teachers of a school should be sub- 
ject to a dual cortrol, to the financial 
control of the local authority, and the 
educational control of the Government. 
In many cases, the educational advice 
of the latter comes into distinct colli- 
sion with the former; and the result is 
that the teacher is between two fires. 
If he obeys the Government inspector 
as, educationally speaking, he gener- 
ally should, he offends the Board in- 


spector. And the penalty for such an 
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offeuce is loss of increase of his salary 
at the annual revision. I do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that the hopes 
and fears clustering round this annual 
increase of salary make hundreds of 
teachers and thousands of children 
wretched. If, as is usually the case, 
he obeys the Board official (who, be it 
remembered, is not chosen for his edu- 
cational ability, but for his power of 
organization), he does so at the ex- 
pense of his educational conscience. 
The recommendations of the Board in- 
spectors are necessary to promotion; 
hence their approval is the matter of 
the greatest concern to teachers. For 
as the system of large factory schools 
makes the number of head-masterships 
few, and the number of assistants 
many, and, further, as head-masters 
inconveniently fail to die or retire ex- 
cept after many years, the applicants 
are out of all proportion to the va- 
cancies. In my own town there might 
be in a year three or four vacancies for 
headships; and for these vacancies 
there would be a hundred or so quali- 
fied applicants. I appreciate the diffi- 
culty of making a choice; and the fatal 
ease of adopting the political device, 
namely, that of accepting the nomina- 
tion of a member of the Board or Ed- 
ucation Authority. But this involves 
a good deal of backstairs influence and 
what teachers called unprofessional 
conduct. 

Some teachers made no disguise of 
their intentions. Meaning to get on, 
they frankly adopted the methods nec- 
essary. They sought out the powerful 
individual Board inspector, or political 
magnate, and unblushingly importuned 
him for favors. Canvassing disquali- 
ties, technically, and, of course, such a 
teacher would know better than ask 
openly for promotion. But he would 
tind out the favorite church or society 
or weakness of his victim, and then 
play upon it. Perhaps the political 
magnate thought of himself as an edu- 
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cational expert, then our teacher would 
submit his difficulties to him for ad- 
vice. Or he was an enthusiastic foot- 
ball patron, and then the method of 
procedure was different. In any case, 
by reason of insistency, by constantly 
hearing the name, or by constantly see- 
ing the person, the man in power came 
to be habituated to the existence of 
such a teacher. And when the next 
appointment came to be made, as 
surely as one asks for such and such a 
soap, or for so-and-so’s matches, the 
magnate suggested the name that had 
been so well advertised. 

Now the point is that such a teacher 
might be, probably would be, the worst 
and not the best of his class. I am not 
supposing that many other teachers 
would not willingly adopt the same 
means, if they dared. But among the 
hundred or so qualified applicants, at 
least a few would be too honorable, 
too considerate of their profession, to 
advertise in this way; and, education- 
ally speaking, they would probably be 
better teachers for it, at least in their 
relations with children. But for this 
they would pay the penalty of ob- 
security. I confess that the question of 
promotion is difficult; and sometimes 
I have been driven out of pity for the 
authorities to suggest that the teachers 
should appoint their own heads. Of 
one thing I am certain, that they would 
choose more wisely than the authori- 
ties possibly could. For, let it be re- 
peated, the practical art of teaching is 
a “mystery” in the medizeval sense; it 
is a craft known only to craftsmen. 
And nobody can judge so well as the 
craftsman who is and who is not 
qualified to be a master craftsman. 

The policy of building large schools 
is probably due to the causes that have 
established the factory system in man- 
ufacture. Apparently even the So- 
cialists of the day are in favor of them, 
though they inveigh against the fac- 
tory system in trade. All the argu- 
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ments against the factory system in 
trade are applicable to the factory 
system in education, together with 
many more. The head-master of a 
school of four or five hundred children 
is not an educator or even a teacher. 
He is simply am organizer, a kind of 
clerk of the works. His personal rela- 
tions with the children are small and 
ineffective. He must deal with them 
in companies and classes. 

The alternatives of small schools are, 
I am told, too expensive to be thought 
of. Then let us not pretend that edu- 
cation is possible, but frankly say that 
the modern schools are bad. So many 
people are willing to admit that this 
part of the system is radically wrong, 
and that part of the system is radically 
wrong; and yet to object loudly if one 
says that the education given is bad. 
The tree, they admit, is thorn, but the 
fruit is grape. Surely this is not so. 
If almost every detail of the system 
is bad, the outcome is bad too. It will 
be a great step towards reform when 
we admit it. 

I may be allowed to say a few words 
about Scriptural instruction from a 
practical standpoint. Properly speak- 
ing, I have never seen any Scriptural 
instruction that was different from or- 
dinary instruction. The Scripture syl- 
labus was on the same plane as the 
geography syllabus. There were so 
many statements to be taught, so many 
words to be explained, so many verses 
to be learned. That was all. And 
very dull and difficult work I found it. 
My last experience was with a class 
of boys, aged between six and seven, 
and numbering fifty or sixty. The 
syllabus of instruction for the first 
two months of the school year was 
the Lord’s Prayer and the first three 
Commandments, with examples of their 
breach. I put it to any rational being 


whether he could explain to boys of 
that age the theological niceties of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the first three Com- 
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mandments. The vocabulary 
might have been Sanscrit in some re- 
spects, so unintelligible was it to the 
boys. Had there been no examination 
at the end of it all one might have 
done one’s best to open the minds of 
the children to something like religious 
feeling. But what was expected as 
the result of the instruction was not a 
dawning spiritual faculty but the repe- 
tition of the Commandments, and a 
dictionary acquaintance with the 
meanings of the words. For all the 
religion in it the lesson might have 
been history. If that is what the pres- 
ent educational dispute turns on, then 
the present dispute is much ado about 
next to nothing. Of religious teaching. 
I repeat, I have seen none in any 
Board school, or, for the matter of 
that, in any elementary school at all. 
But, what is your remedy? it may 
be asked. I have no immediate rem- 
edy. It is not my business to have 
remedies, at least from the popular 
standpoint. I have already said that 
the two vital factors of education are 
the teacher and the child. To my mind 
all discussions that do not realize this 
are beside the mark. So far as the 
child is concerned the teacher is at 
the mercy of the State. He cannot 
control the sources of supply; he must 
simply accept what the State puts into 
his hands. But once there, it is the 
business of .the teacher to say not 
what shall be done to the child but 
how it shall be done. As a teacher. 
I admit the right and obligation of the 
State to define the objects and even 
the subjects of education; but I deny 
entirely the right or capacity of the 
State to define the methods of educa- 
tion. That is an art, and the collec- 
tive control of methods of art is fatal. 
At the same time, I see also the diffi- 
culty of the State in this respect. So 
many teachers are below even the av- 
erage intelligence of a State official. 
Hence some direction and control seem 
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Yet, in so far as 
the teacher 


to be necessary. 
they are exercised, 
degenerates. 

Here we get into a vicious circle, the 
traversing of which makes the head 
giddy. What is the way out? I sug- 
gest that the only way out now and at 
any time from the educational muddle 
is to raise the standard of the teacher. 
Only by infinitely slow degrees can we 
raise the standard of the child. By 
rapid degrees we can raise, and have 
raised, the standard of school buildings 
and such material; but the work of 
raising the second vital factor of edu- 
cation, namely, the teacher, . has 
scarcely begun. And the method of 
raising that standard is not difficult. 
As Cromwell raised a splendid army 
by the simple device of paying high 
wages, thereby commanding the ser- 
vices of the efficient, so the modern 
educational system could command su- 
perior teachers simply by paying for 
them. Loudly as the Union of Teach- 
ers has complained of the economic 
position of teachers, the general pub- 
lic does not yet realize the facts. 

As a concrete instance, I may cite 
my own case. In my five years’ ap- 
prenticeship as candidate and _ pupil- 


teacher I received the total sum of 
£30, an average of £6 a year. Out of 
this I had to find my books. My two 


years in a training college cost me an 
entrance fee of £18, my clothes, books, 
expenses, and keep during holidays. At 
twenty-one, therefore, after seven 
years of teaching and training, my 
financial account with the nation was 
this: Received £30; spent, considerably 
over £100. From such a Spartan train- 
ing one would naturally expect a fairly 
large salary. I received in my first 
year £80. By annual increments of 
£5, promised but not always given, I 
arrived, after seventeen years of teach- 
ing, at the magnificent annual salary 
of £120, with the chances of a hundred 
or so to three against a head-master- 
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ship. Of course my case is far from 
being singular. In the next class-room 
to my own taught a man aged nearly 
sixty. He had been a head-master in 
a .country school, and was a most 
conscientious and painstaking teacher. 
His salary was less than mine. 

People to whom I have told these 
facts have said, “Surely, the case must 
be exceptional.” Yet when I first went 
to the city where I have taught for 
twelve years, there was not a single 
assistant teacher who was receiving 
£120 a year. Things have, in fact, im- 
proved, but my own case is still ex- 
ceedingly common. Others have said: 
“Oh, but teaching is such a noble pro- 
fession that teachers ought not to want 
high salaries. See what a privilege 
it is to mould the minds of the young.” 
To this the obvious reply is that man 
cannot live by teaching alone. Teach- 
ers are like other people; they desire 
to marry and to set up a home; now 
and then also, however incredible it 
may sound, they like to go away for 
holidays, to have friends and pleas- 
ures; even, most extraordinarily, to 
buy books and to see the world. How 
much of this can be done on one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year? If 
the ideal teacher were a recluse, an as- 
cetic, a person to whom all knowledge 
and experience came by nature, this 
sum might suffice. But the very oppo- 
site qualities are demanded. Above 
all, he should be a traveller, if he is 
to know the world he teaches; a fre- 
quenter of the society of many minds, 
if he is to have insight; a learner from 
things and books always, if he is to 
keep his fount of knowledge fresh and 
everflowing. And for these things 
money is necessary. 

The result of the present scale of 
salary is obvious enough. The most 
sympathetic of managers whisper in 
private that the teachers are a poor 
set of creatures, more in need of edu- 
cation than capable of giving it. We 
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are a poor lot. I do not deny it. And 
so long as parents hesitate between 
sending a lad into teaching or into 
drapery, or a girl into teaching or do- 
mestic service, the elementary teach- 
ing staff will remain what it is, poor, 
incompetent, mean and dull. I am told 
that the fool of the family is now 
made a teacher. I can well believe it. 
If, like Solomon, I had a thousand chil- 
dren I would only make them teachers 
who were fit for nething else. And 
how many times have I heard teachers 
say the same! Indeed, of the hundreds 
of elementary assistant teachers I 
have known, I have never known a 
single one who did not bitterly regret 
having been a teacher. This, of course, 
applies doubly to men. Women 
teachers, as a rule, exchange the pro- 
fession of teaching for a noble pro- 
fession; but men must remain. Thus 
it is that boy pupil teachers are so 
hard to obtain, and girl pupil teachers 
so easy. For girls it is a hard life, 
but, with luck, a comparatively short 
one. For boys, it is not much better 
than penal servitude for life. 

But what would raising the standard 
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of payment do? In the first place, 
it would considerably reduce the bit- 
terness now so common in teachers’ 
councils; no small thing, considering 
the fact that that bitterness is im- 
ported into the schools. Secondly, it 
would gradually attract to the profes- 
sion men of a superior type, who now 
find scope for themselves in journal- 
ism, private teaching, law, engineering, 
secretarial work, and the like. The 
leaven of even a little culture would 
serve to raise the average teacher's es- 
timate of his profession. Thirdly, the 
mere granting of the raised wages 
would be an earnest of the State’s be- 
lief in education, and in the nobility 
of teaching; a belief which, so far, in 
practical issue, may be regarded as 
little more than a pious opinion. I re- 
peat still again, that the problem of 
education is the problem of the 
teacher. Of all Acts, and proposals 
for Acts, the genuine educationist asks 
only one thing—does it make for the 
improvement of the teacher? If yes, it 
is well. If no, then let the country 
rave as it will, no improvement will 
come of it. 





ON WINDY HILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW BLAIR OF BLAIR CAME RIDING 
NORTH. 


They called it Windy Hill, and 
rightly. Stark to the moor-top winds 
it stood, a sharp, steep hill, pointed like 
a spear; between the clumps of 
heather grew patches of short grass, 
which a few lack-lustre sheep cropped 
diligently, striving somehow to keep 
wool and hide together. 

At the foot of the hill there stood a 
house, once fortified against all comers, 
but now half-ruined. From of old it 


had been named Windy Hall, though it 
was sheltered in a measure from the 


east wind and the north. Two people 
only lived here—Sir Peter Lynn and 
his daughter Barbara—and folk in the 
valley-lands wondered how the two 
kept soul and body together. For it 
was known that not all their pride of 
race had brought ,them riches, though 
adherence to the Faith had long since 
brought them extreme poverty. 

They found life hard, if the truth 
were known, until a stranger rode that 
way. It was near to the gloaming of 
a winter’s afternoon, and the sun was 
dipping red behind the crest of Windy 
Hill. Barbara had come from the neg- 
lected garden—full now of dry and 
frosty stems of last summer’s weeds— 
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had stayed for a moment to look down 
the valley, shading her eyes with a 
brown hand. She saw a horseman, 
spurring a hard-driven mare straight 
up the road that led to Windy Hill. 

Women, they say, can scent love as 
swallows scent the coming summer. 
It may be so; at any rate, Barbara felt 
something stirring at her heart that, a 
moment since, had not been there. 

She watched the horseman gallop up 
the steep. She saw his horse falter as 
it neared the farmstead gate—falter, 
and stumble, and fall prone. 

The rider jumped to the ground, 
deftly lighting on his feet, and stooped 
to feel the mare’s body. 

“Twas her death, or mine,” he said, 
looking up into Barbara’s face with a 
regard that was at once sorrowful on 
the mare’s behalf and anxious on his 
own. c 

She approved the man. Because she 
had lived in solitude, with the hills and 
the streams for tutors—these, and Sir 
Peter’s teaching that the Faith and the 
Cause were life’s only serious issues— 
she was not afraid to look him in the 
face. Gravely, proudly, with a curi- 
ous innocence and fearlessness, she 
measured and approved him. 

“Has the Cause sped?” she asked. 

Muddied, haggard with long riding 
and long anxiety, the stranger might 
well have had any reason for escaping 
from pursuit. He might, for instance, 
have done murder, or have held up a 
coach on some neighboring heath. 
Barbara did not pause to make sur- 
mises; she knew thut the friends mili- 
tant of the Cause had marched far 
down toward London, and any rider, 
spurring with danger close following 
the hind-hoofs of his mare, must be a 
combatant on one or the other side. 
Instinctively, seeing the fashion of this 
stranger, hearing his voice, she knew 
that he was on the side of loyalty, and 
trusted him with the secret that Sir 
Peter Lynn was well-affected—a_se- 
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cret which, told to disloyal ears, might 
well have cost Sir Peter his liberty, if 
not his head. 

Her trust was justified, as the trust 
of clean, hill-bred folk is wont to be. 

“IT am from Derby,” he answered 
simply, “and the Prince——” 

“Yes, yes, go on!” she said impetu- 
ously. She was shading her eyes with 
one hand, as if to see more clearly, as 
she looked at him, whether his news 
were good or evil. 

“How shall I tell it?’ he faltered. 
“It is not George’s men that have bid- 
den him retreat, but jealousy.” 

The girl’s hand closed about her 
eyes. She seemed like one met by 
sudden news of death—death of some 
well-beloved—and the gray, winter's 
look of the moor behind her was all in 
keeping with the silence of these two. 
It was in keeping, moreover, with the 
silence following the retreat at Derby, 
three days ago. 

“He won to Derby—and retreated?” 
she asked pitifully. 

“No!” for the first time the stranger 
held his head high, and turned it half 
about as if listening for the  skirl 
of Stuart pipes, the swish of Stuart 
kilts. “No! The Prince did not re- 
treat—his Highlanders did not retreat— 
it was the cursed leaders of the clans 
who had their jealousies.” 

“Ah God!” said Barbara, wistfully. 
She was looking at him steadfastly, 
and her brave eyes were dark as the 
hill-tops when the rain-mists lie on 
them. “There was jealousy? You tell 
me there was jealousy?” 

The man’s teeth showed like a wolf's, 
though at usual moments he was 
comely and well-bred. “It was my 
Lord Murray again,” he said. ‘“Mur- 
ray has been stepfather to the Rising 
since its start. I wish he had died in 
Scotland and had been buried there, 
out of harm’s way.” 

A woman’s heart is a deep well to 
fathom. Out of her grief for Prince 
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Charlie and the Cause, out of her sor- 
row for this sudden news of retreat, 
when victory had been looked for, 
there grew a lightening of the heart. 
This man, with the dead mare beside 
him, was speaking in the tongue she 
had learned fram childhood. He was 
a Stuart lover, through and through; 
and Barbara—maiden in her thoughts, 
as in her heart, until this afternoon— 
was aware that she might come to har- 
bor love one day. 

She glanced no longer at him, but 
carried herself with new straightness 
and new pride. Her voice was cold, 
because she feared that she might love 
him altogether. 

“You are telling me much—but you 
are tarrying. If the pursuit is_ hot, 
why do you stand here on the open 
hill, with your dead mare bearing wit- 
ness even if you hid yourself in 
haste?” 

Between old sorrow for the retreat 
at Derby, new gladness that he had 
lived to see this girl—winsome in her 
patched and tattered frock—the horse- 
man had forgotten his pursuers. 

“I led them astray at the cross- 
roads,” he answered, with his air of 
downright, curious simplicity, “but 
they must have found the track by 
now. You are right. It is time we 
got the poor mare out of sight.” 

“You were fond of her?’ said Bar- 
bara, marking his softened tone as he 
spoke of the horseflesh that had carried 
him to Windy Hill. 

“Fond? I loved her.” 

“Ah! Men seldom do, when the 
horse has ceased to carry burdens for 
them.” 

Again he glanced at her, as if to ask 
how a maid so slight and young could 
know men’s secrets. He did not 


realize that long poverty, long associa- 
tion with an ill-fated cause, long talks 
o’ night with her father, had given her 
a woman’s insight into life. 

She would not meet his glance, for 
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the shame of her half-grown love was 
on her. “We have but the one man- 
servant about the place,” she said, 
coloring slightly, as she remembered 
that the Lynns had not needed, once 
on a day, to make excuses for lack of 
serving-men. “My father is kept to his 
bed—you and I must help to take the 
mare away.” 

Barbara Lynn came of a race whose 
women had always been prone to ro- 
mance, yet always ready when the 
pinch of danger came. It was like 
her that she should know her heart’s 
mate, relying altogether on romantic 
instinct; it was like her, too, that she 
realized the need to hide this dead 
witness out of sight. 

The stranger was looking far down 
the valley, though he was listening to 


the girl and wondering anew at 
her ready acceptance of peril and 
adventure. 


“Look yonder!” he cried suddenly. 

Barbara looked, and at the foot of 
the sloping ground—a half-mile away 
as the crow flew, though thrice as far 
by the winding track—she saw a com- 
pany of six come riding up. The last 
light of the sun, before it sets, shows 
often clearer pictures in the distance 
than the mid-day glare, and she could 
see that they moved wearily up the 
hill, as if they rode on jaded horses. 

“There’s no time,” she said. “Slowly 
as they ride, ’tis but a mile and a half 
away. We must leave the mare where 
she lies.” 

“No!” he snapped. “They would be 
sure that I was here in hiding, and I'l} 
take my own life with me up the moor, 
rather than put three in jeopardy.” 

“You will not,” she answered, meet- 
ing his glance firmly now. “Cannot 
you trust us? Windy Hill has hidden 
good Jacobites before.” 

He glanced down the moor again, 
then at the girl’s face, resolute and 
bonnie. It was not hard to take his 
life at hazard to the open moors—it 
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was a usual sort of peril with him— 
but it was hard indeed to leave this 
girl with the tattered frock and the 
frank, virginal beauty. 

“It is madness,” he said. “There’s a 
hiding-chamber at Windy Hall—all 
good Jacobites know as much, and I 
sought it for that reason—but they will 
find the dead mare at the gate here.” 

“And I shall tell them how she 
comes there,” put in the other impet- 
uously. “Oh, we are wasting time! 
Do you think, if you go up the moor, 
it will not go evilly with us? They will 
see the token at the gate, and we shall 
suffer. Come, now, and follow me.” 

His heart was in it—not in the wish 
to hide, but in the wish to tarry near 
this girl. Moreover, he looked at her 
again—the quick, soldier’s glance—and 
he knew that she had some _ well- 
framed enterprise in hand. He had 
an inkling of the nature of her strata- 
gem, moreover, when she summoned 
the man-servant with a ringing call. 
A lean, hard fellow answered to the 
summons—he seemed half-indoor and 
half-outdoor servant—and stood wait- 
ing her commands. 

“This gentleman is a well-wisher to 
the Cause, Donald,” she said briefly. 
“He has killed his horse in riding here, 
and you are to help me rescue him 
from those who follow.” 

The man’s air changed altogether. 
He had regarded the stranger with sus- 
picion at the first, but now he eyed 
him with respect. 

“What news of the Rising, sir?” he 
asked, with hungry, eager wistfulness. 

“The worst,” snapped the other. 

“We have little time, Donald,” went 
on Barbara, in the crisp. assured voice 
which told that she was mistress here. 
“Take off the mare’s saddle, and hide 
it away, and put my own saddle on her 
back. You have ten minutes, Donald— 
less may be—so waste no time. Now, 
sir, if you will follow me,” she broke 
off, turning to the stranger. 
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She led him across the weed-grown 
courtyard, and up a flight of steps, and 
across many passages with winding 
turns in them. And, though Windy 
Hall was known as a well-tried refuge 
of good fugitives, he wondered at the 
girl’s business-like, brisk air—just as 
he had wondered that her beauty, clad 
in homespun, should have such power 
to chain and dazzle him. 

They went up a second stair, and 
down some rough-hewn steps, and he 
found himself within the private 
chapel of Windy Hall. The Lynns had 
not been rich enough to keep the old 
Hall weather-tight; but their chapel 
was kept reverently, as the grave of a 
dead kinsman is, or the altar of a liv- 
ing faith. The only light—other than 
the dim, gray light of gloaming—came 
from the altar candles. The fugitive, 
as Barbara opened the oak door lead- 
ing to the little chancel and bade him 
pass through in haste—the fugitive 
bowed hurriedly toward the altar, and 
the girl paused a moment. 

“You are of both faiths, then?’ she 
said. 

“Of both,” he answered. 

She moved quickly to the wall on 
the south side of the chancel, touched 
it—lightly, so it seemed—and pressed 
back the secret panel. A little flight 
of stairs led down into the darkness. 

“There is so little time!’ she said. 
“Go down, and, when you reach the 
floor feel at your right hand for a tin- 
der-box and candles.” 

He halted a moment, not from fear 
of the dark that seemed to lead into 
some bottomless pit, but to give Bar- 
bara 4 steady, grave regard. It might 
be long before he saw the outer light 
again; he wished to take with him an 
abiding picture of the one lass made 
for him. 

Barbara waited only to hear him 
strike flint on steel; then, knowing that 
he had light, at any rate, to help him 
through the waiting time, she closed 
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the panel and went out through the 
quiet chapel. 

To her own room she ran—the room 
that looked unlike a lady’s bedchamber, 


so bare it was of usual niceties. She 
doffed her tattered frock, and she 
donned her tattered riding-habit. She 


ran down the stair, and in the hall, 
where rats had left clear teeth-marks 
on the wainscoting, she found her 
riding-whip. 

She crossed the courtyard, and found 
Donald standing beside the dead mare 
like a lean and graven statue of grief. 
But the man’s saddle was nowhere to 
be seen, and instead her own worn 
side-saddle lay on the mare’s back. 
Donald had always been one _ to 
act before he gave his feelings 
room. 

“°Tis up and down, and down and 
up, mistress,” said old Donald; “but 
where’s the use of living if Charlie's 
lost the fight?’ 

“The Prince will live to fight again, 
Donald. Ah, be sure of that!” 

“Deil kens, mistress. For my part, 
1 fancy they needed old Sir Peter and 
old Doland wi’ them. We'd no have 
heard o’ retreat, old Donald and Sir 
Peter.” 

Barbara wondered that the pursuers 
were not here already; but presently, 
when she saw them breast the last, 
steep slope, she understood why they 
had tarried. Their horses were knee. 
high in slime—green, sticky slime—and 
it was plain that, on their way up the 
moor’s face, they had mistaken a fair- 
seeming stretch of grass for solid 
ground. She laughed disdainfully. 

“George’s men would never under- 
stand a moor, Donald,” she _ said. 
“How scant of art these Hanoverians 
are!” 

The six horsemen topped the slope. 
They drew rein on seeing the dead 
mare, the girl in her riding-habit, the 
lean and grizzled serving-man. At the 


moment there was murder in old Don- 
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ald’s heart, and the impulse showed 
clearly on his shaven face. 

Barbara waited, her riding-whip in 
one hand, the other hand upon her hip. 
The captain of the troop dismounted, 
and saluted her as he drew near. Big 
and bluff, he yet had the bearing of a 
gentleman; and, like his troopers, he 
wore the Usurper’s uniform. 

“By your leave, madam,” he said, 
daunted a little by her beauty and her 
upright front, “by your leave, we are 
seeking Mr. Blair of Blair.” 

It was well that Barbara had learned 
to hide emotion. The stranger who 
had claimed her hospitality, then, was 
Blair of Blair; a name second only, 
for charm, for high, romantic daring, 
to that of the Prince himself—a name 
loved and honored wherever Jacobites 
assembled to talk of past deeds or to 
plan future enterprises. 

She remembered that steady glance 
the fugitive had given her, as they 
stood together in the dimly-lighted 
chancel. She recalled the strange sym- 
pathy that had held between them at 
their first meeting. And he was Blair 
of Blair! In face of danger the girl 
felt a sudden gaiety, she scarce knew 
why; but knowledge of the stranger’s 
name seemed to give her new strength, 
of wit and courage, as if she were mis- 
tress of this game of hide-and-seek. 

“Indeed!” she answered, after a mo- 
ment’s silence. “It is interesting, doubt- 
less, but Mr. Blair is unknown to our 
family. Why should you seek him 
here?’ 

The captain looked hard at her. She 
was so unconcerned; her smile was so 
careless and full of quiet contempt; 
she stood there, in her well-worn rid- 
ing-habit, tapping one boot with her 
whip and carrying herself as if she 
were a queen who shunned publicity 
and stood there in disguise. 

“We know that he took this road,” 
he said doggedly. “We gained so much 
information on the way. He was rid- 
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ing like one possessed, they told us, 
and it was a roan mare that carried 
him.” 

He pointed to the dead mare, as if to 
end discussion; but Barbara laughed, 
and the captain, who was not a fanci- 
ful man at usual times, thought that 
he was listening to music more fairy- 
like than human. 

“Is .there only one roan mare in 
Yorkshire, then?” she asked. “It is a 
usual color, I should have said. Did 
they tell you, by the way, if Mr. Blair 
rode side-saddle?”’ 

The other glanced at the mare again, 
and noted for the first time that she 
earried a lady’s saddle. He was puz- 
zled, for his information as to Blair's 
wild galloping was sure, and it was 
plain that he had sot ridden at such 
a pace, and over such rough ground, 
with a lady’s saddle under him. 

“The mare is yours, you would have 
me believe?” he muttered. 

She turned to Donald. “Explain it 
for me, Donald,” she said. “IT am 
weary of answering foolish questions 
to strangers whom I do not know.” 

Donald’s face was grave as if, far 
off among his own Scottish hills, he 
were discoursing on theolegy. “There’s 
little to tell,” he said. ‘The mistress 
went riding up the moor, and rode too 
fast, and the mare dropped at the gate 
here. She called to me—it was a wee 
while before you came—and I ran out 
and found her standing as you see her 
now.” 

Distrustful, yet willing to give credit 
to so fair a face as Barbara’s, the cap- 
tain sat his horse with obvious 
restlessness. 

“I am loth to doubt your word, 
madam,” he said at last, “but Mr. 
Blair is a prize I shall not let slip 
through my fingers easily. May I ask 
if it is your custom to ride your horses 
to the death?” 

She drew herself to the top of her 
slim and comely height. “Sir, you 
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have asked questions enough for the 
one day. lam a Lynn, and the Lynns 
of Windy Hall are wont to ride their 
horses as they please. Perhaps you 
will say good-day, and ride forward 
on your quest, for my father lies ill 
abed and cannot entertain you.” 

Her assurance might well have won 
the day; but old Donald chose the mo- 
ment, foolishly enough, for self-indul- 
gence. He had been grave and rey- 
erend heretofore; but now, as he lis- 
tened to his mistress, a slow and subtle 
smile spread over his lean face. It 
was meat and drink to Donald to see 
the enemy outwitted. 

The captain caught the smile; his 
suspicion, which was being lulled to 
sleep, awoke again. 

“Madam, we must search the house,” 
he said brusquely, dismounting from 
his horse. 

She stood aside—drawing her riding- 
skirt away with evident desire that it 
should not be sullied by contact with 
him—and bowed with the same quiet 
mockery which angered, yet enticed 
him. 

“As you will, sir. It seems to be 
the fashion nowadays to search the 
houses of poor gentlefolk. It is to 
see the poverty of everything within 
doors that you come, I think; for cer- 
tainly you'll find little else at Windy 
Hall.” 

She pointed with her whip across 
the courtyard, but made no sign that 
she proposed to go with him. 

“I had rather enter as a guest,” he 
said, with something of shame and 
much of indecision. “Will you not 
lead the way?” 

“No, sir!” Barbara’s voice was keen 
as the twang of a bowstring when you 
pluck it. “I am not your hostess. In- 
deed, if what you think proves true, 
I may be soon your prisoner.” 

Captain Hurst bad the grace to check 
his tongue, though it was plain that 
he was holding troopers’-language in 
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with hardship. He bade his men sur- 
round the house, then crossed to the 
main door and entered. 

“Dinna fret, lassie,” muttered old 
Donald, lapsing into unwonted tender- 
ness. “They’ll search around and 
about, but they’ll rin awa’ as empty as 
they came. Ye’ve hid him in a place 
we ken?” 

“Yes, Donald.” 

The girl moved restlessly away. Her 
knowledge that the fugitive was Blair 
of Blair, the unadmitted knowledge 
that he had leaped the barrier reared 
by all true maids against surprisal, had 
made her doubt even the security of 
Blair’s hiding-place, preserved so long 
and faithfully. She was in no mood to 
heed old Donald; she was in no mood 
to go indoors and see this rebel- 
stranger stalking through a _ house 
whose every nook and cranny had tales 
to tell of ancient faith and loyalty. 

Yet suddenly she remembered her fa- 
ther lying ill abed in the gaunt upstairs 
room, where the wind piped and whis- 
tled through casements unrepaired. 
The captain would find the sick-cham- 
ber, would enter, would startle the 
sick man. She must go indoors. 

“Look to ,these troopers, Donald,” 
she said, ironical and gay on the sur- 
face of her fears. “They are sitting 
quietly in their saddles, round about 
old Windy Hall, but I never trust the 
Usurper’s soldiers near any poultry- 
run—and we have so little in our 
larder, Donald.” 

The old man smiled, with grimness 
and deliberation. He came, like the 
Lynus, of a race that had courage to 
jest quietly in the face of danger. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW SIR PETER LYNN DRANK BIS 
LAST TOAST. 


Barbara went indoors, and found her 
dread confirmed; for, after searching 
vainly below-stairs for the intruder, 
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she ran to the upper story and heard 
the fret of voices from her father’s 
bedchamber. 

It was for the best, as it chanced. 
The burly captain was standing by Sir 
Peter’s bed, putting question after 
question to him, and, because Sir Peter, 
in all good faith, knew nothing of the 
guest he sheltered in the hiding-cham- 
ber, he gave answers that convinced 
the enemy. 

Barbara stood silent in the doorway, 
listening to their talk. She heard her 
father’s voice—weak and fretful at the 
first, like a sick man’s—grow stronger, 
as he answered the recurring ques- 
tions. She saw his old face quicken, 
and his eyes grow bright. She saw 
him, last of all, lift himself from the 
pillow. 

“I have answered your questions, sir, 
patiently, because I am old and ill,”’ he 
said. “’Tis my turn now to ask you 
by whose leave you came here—here, 
into my own house and into my own 
bed-chamber ?” 

“By the King’s 
Captain Hurst. 

It was then that Barbara, standing in 
the doorway, laughed. She knew by 
instinct that her father would demand, 
“Which King?’ She wished to run no 
risk, now that Blair of Blair was an 
honored, if a hidden, guest. 

Captain Hurst swung round on his 
heels. He saw the lithe, trim figure 
at the door—the figure in its rusty rid- 
ing-habit. For the second time in his 
life he came near to something close 
akin to poetry; she was so bonnie, 
standing there in the doorway. He 
said as much to himself, and the con- 
fession from such as Hurst meant 
much. 

“You laughed, madam, I believe?” he 
queried, awkwardly. 

“I laughed,” she answered. 

Sir Peter sat straighter on his pil- 
lows, and his eyes met his daughter's 
and found a quick reply. 


leave,” answered 
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“Why did you laugh?’ asked Captain 
Hurst, as full of shyness as a 
schoolboy. 

“Because you harbor foolish doubts, 
sir, and persist in seeking out the mys- 
teries of Windy Hall. There’s no mys- 
tery—save that we are poor, and keep 
a slender table. Perhaps you will 
leave my father now—if not the house 
—for all excitement is a danger to his 
health.” 

He bowed clumsily, and went out of 
the room and down the stair, his 
heels clanking noisily—insolently, so it 
seemed to Barbara. 

In the windy, rat-haunted hall below 
Captain Hurst halted, and uttered a 
heart-felt curse or two, and began tug- 
ging at his upper lip—a habit of his 
when perplexed. Though something 
rough in manner, as the gently-born 
reckon manners, and though he served 
2 Usurper who was in all respects 
rougher than himself, the captain was 
honest enough, and sound enough at 
heart. His duty was to capture Blair 
of Blair, and to the best of his power 
he meant to fulfil that duty. Was he 
in hiding here, or was he at this mo- 
ment galloping fast away from Windy 
Hall? The dead mare at the gate—old 
Donald’s smile—the girl’s wild-goose 
explanation of the matter—all left a 
feeling with Captain Hurst that the 
fugitive was almost at his elbow, some. 
where in this draughty house. On the 
other hand, the mare had undoubtedly 
carried a side-saddle, and Sir Peter 
Lynn undoubtedly knew nothing of 
the escapade. 

The captain, never so quick with his 
head as with his sword-arm, was per- 
plexed. He knew, from Barbara's 
quiet, sure contempt of his uniform, 
that her sympathies lay wholly with 
the other side. Barbara and her father 
both wore at all times indeed the liv- 
ery of their faith. There was a wit, 
a courtesy, a well-bred irony about 
them that in themselves proclaimed 
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them loyal to the Stuart. Captain 
Hurst knew this, though he would not 
acknowledge it—knew that the differ- 
ence between his master’s followers 
and the Stuart’s followers was the dis- 
tinction between a farm-nag and a 
race-horse. 

He was perplexed. Had he thought 
that Blair was riding over and beyond 
the moor-crest he would have followed, 
thirsty and tired and hungry though 
he and his troopers were; but he fan- 
cied that Blair lay snugly hid in Windy 
Hall. 

He had to decide upon his forward 
route, and the odds were nicely bal- 
anced whether he would decide for ill 
or well. As it chanced, it was Bar- 
bara’s charm that, for the second time 
to-day, mapped out the highway of a 
man’s life. He knew not whether to 
stay and seek patiently for the fugi- 
tive, or whether to ride out with his 
troopers and hunt through the night 
along this steep and rutty countryside. 

Love had not touched Captain Hurst 
until to-day; but he thought of Bar- 
bara in her tattered gown, and under- 
neath the melancholy uniform of his 
service he felt his heart beat quick and 
joyously, as if the Stuart pipes were 
playing heartsome tunes into his heart. 

He decided to stay at Windy Hall, 
for this one night at least—perchance 
to run his quarry down, and certainly 
to see Maid Barbara again. 

Upstairs, Maid Barbara was talking 
to her father, low and eagerly, as folk 
do when they have served a long ap- 
prenticeship to a hazardous cause. She 
told him of their guest. She told him 
of her stratagem of the side-saddle. 
She told him, lastly—for in time of 
peril a daughter knows that a father’s 
sympathy, a man’s love, are not meas- 
ured by the progress of time’s hand 
upon the dial-face of life—she told him 
that she was ready to love Blair of 
Blair, if he should find it in his heart 
to stoop so far. 
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“Stoop?” echoed the old man. His 
voice was a courtier’s, and his eyes 
were bright and kind. “No man could 
stoop to you, Barbara, girl—but Blair 
of Blair—God knows I’d trust him with 
you. He stands proven in the sight 
of all men.” 

The communion between these two 
was a rare thing and a_ beautiful. 
They had learned from the winds and 
the moors to be reticent, yet also to 
be prompt and quick in confidence, 
each to the other, when extreme need 
demanded. More than the peril of 
Prince Charlie’s northward march, 
more than the danger attending this 
evening visit of the captain and his 
troopers, Maid Barbara felt the sweet 
and windy peril of her love for Blair. 
Men had come a-wooing in days past, 
had found her cold as winter on the 
moor; but to-night it was full summer 
in her heart, and she must needs con- 
fess the matter to Sir Peter. 

He understood, for he had loved her 
mother well. He understood, and 
therefore his voice was grave and kind. 

“I am not long for this world, Bar- 
bara. Last night the Drummer beat 


_ his death’s tattoo round and about the 


house. Nay, do not ery, child, for all 
men must die at their appointed time. 
I am not long for this world, little Bar- 
bara, and I give my blessing to you 
and to Blair of Blair.” 

There was a silence, while the wind 
piped through ill-fitting casements and 
through ill-mended crannies of the 
walls. 

“Father, I love you _ so!” cried 
Barbara suddenly. “You must not 
die.” 

She knew afterwards what his smile 
meant, and his seeming strength. For 
he sat up in his bed, and he asked for 
linen to be set out, and all his brav- 
est wearing-gear; and, when Barbara 
would have dissuaded him, he pointed 


to the door. 
“It is supper-time, child, or near to it. 


To-night I mean to sit at my own 
board, and drink the health of Blair 
of Blair. Though he cannot sit at ta- 
ble with us, I shall know that he is 
my guest.” 

Seeing that opposition would only 
anger him, and that he was fixed in 
purpose, Barbara withdrew. There 
Was no one in the hall as she went 
down, for Captain Hurst had gone to 
arrange for the comfort of his men and 
for the night’s sentry-work about the 
house. When he returned, he found 
that Donald was carrying in the frugal 
supper, that Sir Peter was coming 
down the stair, a brave and upright 
figure. For Barbara had told her fa- 
ther nothing of the retreat at Derby— 
the news would have killed him out- 
right—but had said, with a falsehood 
forgiven and approved in Heaven, that 
Blair of Blair was carrying despatches 
and that the Prince’s cause was speed- 
ing well. 

For this reason Sir Peter Lynn for- 
got his sickness and his age. Like the 
fire of youth there burned in him the 
faith that Prince Charlie prospered, 
the knowledge that Blair of Blair, sec- 
ond only to the Prince he served, had 
found sanctuary here at Windy Hall. 
He was on the edge of death, and 
knew it—for the ghostly Drummer 
never lied—and he thanked God, as he 
came down the stair, that the last 
evening of his life was lit by Stuart 
hope. The man’s heart was like a 
child’s in faith and forward hope, like 
a man’s in courage; and round about 
the draughty hall, as he came down the 
stair, he heard the echo, wild, yet soft- 
ened, of distant pipes, the pipes that 
summoned him to a far world. 

Captain Hurst was again bewildered, 
seeing this man, so frail and lie-abed 
not long ago, come brave and stately 
down the stair. It was a house of 
mystery, he told himself; yet the mys- 
tery was easy to be understood by any 
man who .had real faith. Captain 
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Hurst had none; he had a sense cf 
duty, a sense of loyalty, on grounds of 
dry and dusty politics, toward the 
Usurper; but of that deep and fragrant 
thing which Sir Peter knew as loyalty 
he had no sense at all. So he bowed 
stifiy to his host, and pulled at his 
upper lip; and just then Barbara came 
into the hall. She lifted her eyebrows, 
daintily, on seeing Captain Hurst, and 
he moved forward. 

“Your pardon,” he said gruffly, “but 
I am compelled to quarter my troopers 
and myself here for the night. I re- 
gret the trespass, but it is the King’s, 
not mine.” 

So then Sir Peter, buoyant as one 
who sees a bigger and a truer world 
come knocking at the door of this 
world’s life, Sir Peter asked the ques- 
tion which Barbara had feared, when 
she laughed at the door of the bed- 
chamber upstairs. 

“Which King, sir?’ asked Sir Peter, 
and Hurst was awed by the dignity, 
the ripe and mellow faith, which made 
a second spring about the winter of 
this old man’s life. 

“King George,” he growled. 

“Ah!” said Sir Peter, taking his 
snuff-box out and dusting either nostril 
delicately. Just so, in later years, the 
nobles of vld France were destined to 
climb the steps that led from prison to 
the guillotine. 

It was Donald who broke into the 
ensuing pause. “Supper is served, Sir 
Peter,” he said. 

Captain Hurst, as a matter of course, 
went in with them. Truth to tell, he 
was hungry beyond bearing, and 
thirsty beyond reason, as men are apt 
to be who serve dry politics. He did 
not notice, till he had despatched the 
half of a game pie, and the whole of a 
bottle standing at his elbow, that his 
hosts had neither drunk nor eaten. He 
had not noticed that Donald, though 
he wore the air of an attentive servitor, 
had not assisted him in any way. But 
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then he had ridden far and hard, and 
he needed body-gear. 

“I eat alone, it seems,” he said, with 
an attempt at laughter. The wine and 
food had heartened him, and he felt a 
sense of warmth. 

“You eat and drink alone, sir,” an- 
swered Sir Peter, bowing gravely from 
the head of the table. “My daughter 
and I have lost our appetites.” 

The guest rose, and his face was red 
with shame, and anger, and a quick 
longing for Maid Barbara, who sat 
with a face made out of heaven and 
with eyes averted. 

“I did not ask your hospitality, sir,” 
said Captain Hurst. “It was forced 
equally upon us both.” 

Sir Peter, just at all times, saw 
nearer still to truth to-night, for he 
stood on the brink of that friendly 
precipice which men name death. He 
was astonished that a rebel could have 
any dignity, or could show a face so 
true as Captain Hurst's. 

“Your pardon, sir,” he said, rising 
tall and stately. “I did not guess that 
any friend of the Usurper could be a 
gentleman. Yet, perhaps, you will 
leave us, for we mean to drink two 
toasts—and one of them is to the King 
Across the Water.” 

Old Donald smiled, as he stood be- 
hind his master’s chair. And then 
his face grew lean and grave. 

“Sir Peter’s fey,” he muttered to him- 
self. “Ay, it was like to be! I heard 
the Drummer lilting round the house 
all through the long, long night.” 

Even Barbara, strive as she would 
to put the omen from her, knew that 
Sir Peter was “fey” indeed. All sense 
of danger, of need for discretion, had 
left him. His eyes were strangely 
bright, his face.alert and happy. It 
was the hour of his reward for many 
sufferings and for a lifetime’s loyalty. 

“Fill our glasses, Donald,” he said, 
when Captain Hurst had left the room 
without a word. “Fill our glasses. 
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There'll be an end of hiding soon, Don- 
ald, for Mr. Blair of Blair, they tell 
me, brings.fine news of the Prince.” 
They drank to the King Across the 
Water, and Sir Peter sat him down 
again, erect against the oaken back of 
his great chair. He looked as if he, 
too, had found his kingdom. And then, 
while he was thinking of rising again 
to propose the toast of Blair of Blair, 
his arms fell quietly on the table, and 
his head sank low upon them; and 
Barbara, when she ran and knelt be- 
side him, found that the Drummer’s 
last tattoo had sounded. Sir Peter 
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Lynn had earned his victory, and nei- 
ther Barbara nor old Donald could al- 
together grieve. Death, to those who 
have suffered and held firm, is apt to 
be no spectre, but shows as a kindly 
friend who understands the need for 
rest. 

“Now, whisht ye, lassie,” muttered 
Donald. “He’s away to the hills, and 
he’s listening to the pibrochs and the 
strathspeys. Stuart dirks, and Stuart 
kilts, and the braw pipes whistling 
down the glens—they’re all about him. 
Dinna grieve!” 

Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


(To be continued.) 





PROGRESS IN THE 


Before we attempt to discuss the 
progress in the study of cancer set 
forth in Dr. Bashford’s Fourth Annual 
Report, presented to the general meet- 
ing of the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund, on Wednesday last, one or two 
subsidiary matters may be disposed of. 
After a long dispute, which led to the 
destruction of much valuable material, 
the authorities of the General Post Of- 
fice have at last accepted the assur- 
ances of those competent to decide, and 
now permit the forwarding by post of 
the perfectly innocuous’ specimens 
which, hitherto, they had withheld. 
Scientific opinion, after all, has some 
weight, although the official mind is 
slow in accepting it. Next, we have to 
notice that a large number of empirical 
remedies were forwarded to the lab- 
oratory to be tested, but that these in 
every instance completely failed to ar- 
rest or to modify the experimental 
growths of cancer. Probably the ex- 
planation of any faith being placed in 
such remedies may be found in another 
part of the report. Although cancer is 
still an incurable complaint, it is es- 
tablished that in a small proportion of 
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eases, both normal and experimental, 
cancerous growths are spontaneously 
absorbed. <A third subsidiary matter re- 
lates to the suggested affinity between 
cancerous growths and normal repro- 
ductive tissues. In the reproduc- 
tive tissues of animals and plants 
there is a phase in the development of 
the generative cells which presents ex- 
tremely striking microscopic characters, 
and which, from its universal occur- 
rence in the living world, has been 
thought to have a fundamental biologi- 
eal significance. About three years 
ago there was some reason to suppose 
that a similar phase occurred in can- 
cerous tissue. These observations ap- 
peared to lead to a mode of discrimi- 
nating between: malignant tumors and 
what are termed “benignant” or harm- 
less growths. The parallel between 
cancerous tissue and reproductive tis- 
sue was’ still more interesting because 
striking features in the case of the pe- 
culiar reproductive tissue are its un- 
limited power of growth and its para- 
sitic, corroding nature. If cancerous 
tissue were normal tissue that had ac- 
quired the habit of the reproductive, a 
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new and definite line of experimental 
inquiry was suggested, and the hope of 
controlling the factors that stimulated 
the new mode of growth was great. 
Unfortunately, however, further scru- 
tiny has not borne out the parallel. 

The statistical inquiries made by Dr. 
Bashford and his assistants have now 
clearly established the fact that cancer 
occurs throughout the world almost in- 
dependently of race or climate, or spe- 
cial habit. There seemed at first to be 
an indication of greater frequency of 
eancer of internal organs amongst the 
civilized populations of towns than in 
remoter districts or amongst lower 
races, but it now appears to be the case 
that the difference in the figures is due 
merely to difference in facilities for 
collecting information. The cases of 
internal cancer discovered are pre- 
cisely in proportion to the opportunities 
of making careful search for them. A 
remarkable conclusion, suggested in 
former reports, is now becoming more 
certain; the frequency of cancer in- 
creases most strikingly with the age 
of the tissue or the individual. This 
parallelism between age and liability to 
the spontaneous occurrence of cancer 
appears to hold good not only for man 
but for all animals, and is certainly of 
great significance. 

The experimental work made possi- 
ble by the discovery of spontaneous 
malignant tumors in lower animals, 
and of the modes of transplanting such 
growths, has been specialized in three 
directions. Some progress has been 
made in the study of individual sus- 
ceptiblity to cancer. It took four 
years and the examination of 100,000 
mice to discover 28 cases of sponta- 
neous cancer, the disease apparently 
being so rare that only one case was 
found in 3500 mice. On the other 
hand, experimental inoculation suc- 
ceeded in one out of every 36 cases in 
which the operation was performed. 
In other words, susceptibility to can- 
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cer is much more common than the 
spontaneous appearance of cancer. 
The investigators have begun to ob- 
tain the material for study of the rela- 
tion of cancer or of susceptibility to 
cancer with inheritance, for they have 
succeeded in breeding from cancerous 
mice. 

The results of the current year’s 
work on hereditary transmission of the 
disease or obnoxiousness to it will be 
awaited with extreme interest. Ex- 
perimental analysis of the growth of 
cancer has shown that there are strik- 
ing differences between the rates of 
growth of different tumors at different 
times and in different animals. The 
growths which were most malignant 
were not found to be necessarily most 
readily transplanted or most capable 
of continued growth. It appears to 
be an inherent property of cancerous 
tissue to wax and wane in its vitality, 
and its vitality and malignancy are toa 
certain extent independent. By culti- 
vating portions of the same growth in 
a large number of mice, the factor of 
the different susceptibilities of the dif- 
ferent mice can be excluded, and the 
abstract natural history of the growth 
itself can be studied. The director of 
the investigations has great hopes that 
knowledge as to the genesis of cancer 
may be reached by the continued ob- 
servation of these fluctuations of its 
growth. 

The third special field of inquiry has 
included attempts to modify the growth 
of cancer. As was foreshadowed in 
the report last year, the results of ex- 
posure to radium have been negative. 
On the other hand it has been found 
possible to make mice so highly unsuit- 
able to the growth of cancer that on 
subsequent inoculation tumors do not 
develop. When mice have been inocu- 
lated a large proportion spontaneously 
get rid of the tumors, and such mice, 
having recovered from experimental 
cancer, are immune for a considerable 
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time against further infection. It is 
obvious, that if the progress of the 
work reveals some form of tumor or 
modification of a tumor not in itself 
malignant, but akin to malignant 
growths in the nature of the reaction 
induced by its presence in the tissues, 
a great step will have been made. 
The treatment of cancer will be de- 
veloped on the lines that have 
yielded such successful results in other 
diseases. 

Already there are some indications 
that success may be obtained. One 
particular specimen of spontaneous 
cancer, when used for inoculation, 
yielded a remarkably large proportion 
of cases in which spontaneous absorp- 
tion or recovery took place. The mice 
in these cases of recovery were pro- 
tected, although to a lesser degree, 
against inoculation with tumors from 
another source. Although the two tu- 
mors differed histologically and in their 
aptitude for transplantation, the condi- 
tions necessary for their growth were 
so similar that recovery from one pro- 
tected against subsequent inoculation 
with the other. Finally, an injection 
of healthy biood in some _ cases 
protected mice against subsequent 
inoculation. 

The writer of the report is most care- 
ful to point out that the experiments 
so far do no more than indicate the pos- 
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sibility of rendering normal mice un- 
suitable for the growth of experimental 
eancer. They have not yet enabled 
the investigators to arrest the growth 
of experimental tumors with certainty, 
still less to control the disease when 
it occurs spontaneously. It is most 
prudent to warn the public against any 
premature confidence. But it is equally 
right that we should congratulate the 
founders and the staff of the Imperial 
Research Fund on the striking progress 
that has been made. A vast amount of 
new knowledge has been acquired, and 
a number of guesses and misleading 
suggestions have been put out of court. 
Above all, the possibility of experi- 
mental inquiry has been established 
and its methods have been elaborated. 
There is now going on a continuous, 
systematic investigation and observa- 
tion of the natural history of the dis- 
ease under laboratory methods which 
make it possible to study the behavior 
of the same tumor at different stages 
of its individual history and under the 
stimulation of different living environ- 
ments. Whether the end is to be a 
brilliant, transforming discovery, or a 
slow approach to the goal, the results 
of the four years of inquiry have al- 
ready more than justified the rea- 
sonable hopes of those who have 
been following the progress of tbe 
investigation. 





THE APOSTASY OF A WAGNERIAN. 


It is a futility of criticism that it 
must necessarily lag behind the art it 
seeks to explain. When Wagner's 
“Ring” was produced thirty years ago 
it aroused storms of discussion. The 
admirers of the “Master’s” music were 
militant; those who were against him 
and his works showed a front no less 
savage; and the shock of battle spread 
from Germany over the Continent, and 


even to America. Nowadays Wagner 
is fast becoming apotheosized as the 
one and only god of music-drama. Yet 
(the irony of the situation!) it is only 
now that we understand both his weak- 
ness and his strength, and that some of 
us who bore the heat of battle under 
his banner are beginning to understand 
that our king could do wrong; indeed, 
did many things that were wrong. But 
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most of us have lived long enough to 
see new recruits join the old standard 
and fill the gaps where once we stood. 

A cause which can claim so many ad- 
herents must necessarily have some 
right on its side, and the right with 
Wagner is, in a word, genius. His 
Ring, also, has many facets, so that 
even those who are not musicians may 
perceive in it beauties which specially 
appeal to them. The lovers of crude 
metaphysics and of a sentimental pan- 
acea for the ills of civilization, find in 
the story of the Ring inexhaustible ma- 
terial for discussion. The drama it- 
self was written in such a haphazard 
fashion that Wagner’s meaning is by 
no means clear, and is, indeed, rather 
contradictory, but obscurity has a cer- 
tain fascination for some minds. Then 
the real and overpowering genius of 
the man as composer will always make 
itself felt. A large proportion of those 
who worship at the old shrine of Bay- 
reuth and the newer altars of Munich 
and Covent Garden are carried away 
by the music alone. They bathe their 
souls in the stream of his “endless mel- 
ody,” and shut their minds, and even 
their ears, to any criticism of Wagner 
as dramatic musical poet. His musi- 
cal genius excuses all. But there will 
come a time even to these when they 
will begin to see that the weakness of 
his theory of music-drama had its 
roots far down in his nature, and then 
Wagner will be no longer the hypno- 
tizer; his power will have gone, and 
those enthralled by it may shake them- 
selves free. Many of us have already 
shaken ourselves free from Wagner 
worship. We decline any longer to 
be interested in his muddled metaphys- 
ics. But we still consider that he was 
a great tone-dramatist, however incon- 
sistent his practice may have been 
with his theory. Are we mistaken in 
that? 

To come to a conclusion on the mat- 
ter we must view Wagner not only as 
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a musician, but as a composer whose 
aim was the expression of drama 
through music. If we view him as art- 
ist the dramatist must not be dis- 
tinguished from the musician. Those 
who have not given much thought to 
the question are inclined to doubt the 
essential reasonableness of music- 
drama, and their argument is to the 
effect that as the whole is artistically 
absurd, why trouble our heads whether 
Wagner was a dramatist at all. His 
music remains as some of the most 
beautiful written during the nineteenth 
century. Admire it, and let criticism 
be silent. But it can be easily shown 
that human beings have ever sought 
for a means of expressing themselves 
with more poignancy than is possible 
with words, even when cast in the dec- 
orative form of poetry. It is as natu- 
ral to the human being to sing as to 
speak. The difficulty is that music 
becomes an artificial mode of expres- 
sion when emotions do not transcend 
the power of speech, and it is hardly 
possible so to construct a drama that 
it shall demand musical expression 
throughout. Wagner himself recog- 
nized this difficulty, but it cannot be 
said that he solved it. Certainly he 
did not in the Ring. I doubt if it ever 
can be solved without having recourse 
to a mixed drama, in which only that 
would be sung which demands song as 
its expression. In the old days com- 
posers unconsciously recognized this by 
inserting spoken dialogue. The change 
from speech to song is not pleasant, 
however, to the musical ear, and either 
one or other is apt to sound artificial, 
as in Beethoven’s Fidelio. As a com- 
promise the set recitative was _ in- 
vented, but it sounds intolerably weari- 
some to modern ears. Wagner's melo- 
dious declamation made the expression 
of opera homogeneous, but it did not 
really solve the essential difficulty of 
the art. As a means to this end he 
invented his orchestral commentary. 
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That was to be ‘the medium in which 
all the constituents of opera would find 
solution. By keeping the vocal writ- 
ing free from a melody which was only 
natural when the emotion expressed 
demanded music, he thought he had 
hit on a plastic musical speech which 
would blend easily with the orchestra. 
In moments of tension the vocal part 
could become more melodious; and 
when there was not this impetus the 
orchestra could discourse on the dra- 
matie ideas. This discovery, never 
actually formulated by Wagner, is to 
be traced in his music-drama from 
Tannhiuser to Parsifal. In some ways 
the device made Wagner what he is; in 
others it marred his work as musical 
drama. 

For Wagner was almost an ego- 
maniac. All artists are egotists, it is 
true, but he pushed egotism to its far- 
thest limits. The orchestra, as he 
used it in the Ring and Tristan, be- 
came a temptation he could not with- 
stand. It enabled him to discourse at 
length upon the dramatic ideas and 
situations, to point a moral here, and 
to emphasize an emotion there. The 
ordinary dramatist (poor creature!) has 
to express himself in the terms of 
drama, through his dramatis persone. 
All kinds of important points have to 
be left to the imagination of the audi- 
ence, and there is no means of telling 
it precisely what should be felt. Wag- 
ner’s orchestra gave a loquacious man, 
with a constitutional desire to impose 
his ideas on the world, an imposing 
pulpit. In his music-dramas you may 
trace his gradual slavery to his orches- 
tra, until at last it would seem that 
his instrumental Chorus was the end 
for which his dramas came into ex- 
istence. The dramatis persone dwin- 
dled into the background; the whole 
scheme of his dramas was conditioned 
by his need of expressing himself. He 
prolonged situations beyond all reason 
so that he might deliver his orchestral 


comment at the proper length for musi- 
eal effect. From the Ring, onwards, 
the dramatis persone no longer carried 
the drama, but were borne along by 
the egotistic comments of the drama- 
tist. The characters no longer ex- 
pressed themselves, but were expressed 
by the author. The compositions were 
not dramas, but epic musical poems 
east into dramatic form. 

Nor did Wagner stop to consider the 
right proportion between voice and or- 
chestra. The singers were to be the 
slaves of this Alberich of music, and 
the old-fashioned Wagnerian hailed 
their degradation with delight. The 
more Wagner’s vocal treatment de- 
parted from old-fashioned opera the 
greater was the joy of the early Wag- 
nerite: Neither he nor his master in- 
quired whether the drama got itself 
expressed in this topsy-turvy style. 
The only fact worth noting was that 
some tremendous music had been writ- 
ten, and if the singer suffered, so much 
the worse for him. 1 have never yet 
met a Wagnerian who could clearly ex- 
plain why the master should have 
shown such a disinclination to allow 
his dramatis persone to sing a melody 
when it was considered quite appro- 
priate that the dramatic idea should be 
expressed in melody by the orchestra. 
One might almost imagine that Wag- 
ner was jealous of his own characters. 
The conventional answer is that we 
must hear the vocal and orchestral mu- 
sic as a whole. The rejoinder is ob- 
vious. The orchestra has no real place 
in the drama at.all, and it must be 
artistically wrong to condition the 
speech of the protagonists by an in- 
visible chorus. 

The weaving up of the voice with 
the orchestra, so pleasing to the musi- 
cian, is directly opposed to drama. It 
means that the voice will have no in- 
dependent life of its own. If you at- 
tempt to sing one of Wagner’s big 
scenes without the orchestral comment 























you will find that the expression is ab- 
solutely incomplete. In many cases 
the vocal parts, if detached from the 
score, are without emotional meaning 
of any kind. Add the orchestra, and 
you obtain the frenzied excitement 
which Wagnerians consider is perfect 
art. There must be something wrong 
in such a method when applied to 
drama. And Wagner did not improve 
an essentially false conception of the 
proper position of the voice in music- 
drama by writing the bulk of his or- 
chestral music as if it were an inde- 
pendent symphonic poem, for he thus 
created a Procrustean bed on which 
the expression of the dramatis persone 
had to be stretched to fit the expres- 
sion of the composer himself. Only 
here and there in his music-dramas is 
the orchestra sufficiently plastic to 
adapt itself to the dramatic emphasis 
the voice should be allowed to make. 
It is strange that Wagner with his 
experience as a conductor of operas 
did not learn that the human voice is 
the most wonderful instrument in the 
world, and that when it comes to the 
expression of emotion no orchestra can 
hope to vie with it. The very timbre 
of a fine voice has an emotional sig- 
nificance. The problem for the operatic 
composer was not the problem Wagner 
attempted to solve, but that of using 
the human voice and all its wonderful 
qualities in a music-drama_ which 
should have more artistic reason than 
the old-fashioned works. They pan- 
dered to the vanity of singers, and the 
composer had to write with an eye to 
vocal display. But from curing the 
ills from which opera suffered to the 
invention of a dramatic expression in 
which the voice played a minor part 
Was an unnecessarily long step. It 
meant that the thrilling power of the 
singing voice had to be sacrificed in 
deference to a composer’s egotism. 
That the orchestral idiom is one 
thing, and the vocal idiom another, has 
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I think. 
The volume of sound which an orches- 
tra produces, its variety of tone color, 
and its suggestion of titanic emotion 
are just the very qualities which the 


escaped general attention, 


human voice lacks. If the orchestra 
is to be given full scope the voice has 
no power against it. The measure of 
music-drama must surely lie in the 
vocal expression of the dramatis per- 
sone. If the orchestra is to set the 
standard, as with Wagner, the voices 
to be heard at all must attempt to be 
superhuman. It is not merely a ques- 
tion of drowning the voice by mere 
volume of sound. It cuts much deeper 
than that. By weaving his voices with 
the orchestra Wagner just enables his 
singers to make themselves heard at 
rather less effort than might be im- 
agined, but the tremendous speech of 
the orchestra reinforces the voice with 
a curious effect. It has been the se- 
cret of Wagner’s power, and no doubt 
it is still a secret to many of his ad- 
mirers. Emotions which would have 
been “ordinary” become titanic in vol- 
ume and apparent stress. Had Wagner 
been a poor craftsman he would have 
pitted his voices against his orchestra, 
and so have lost his power of hypnotiz- 
ing his public. But the skill with 
which he wove his voices with his or- 
chestra obviated that disaster. Yet 
this very effect of bigness, of titanic 
emotions expressed by singers and or- 
chestra, is not really artistic. It is 
another proof of the composer’s ego- 
tism. A dramatist and an artist would 
surely have aimed at conditioning his 
material to his subject. Thus in Tris- 
tan und Isolde he had to express the 
most passionate and idealistic love of 
man and woman. Did he try to move 
us by a poignant niusical illustration 
of that love, keeping it on the plane 
of poetry and yet not allowing it to 
lose its human proportions? As long 
as there is no passionate outburst to 
express the music is magical in its ap- 
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peal, but immediately a_ crisis is 
reached Wagner himself rushes in 
with his.orchestra and builds a climax 
of frenetic sound round the voices un- 
til all human feeling is sacrificed to 
exaggerated passion. Tristan and 
Isolde are no longer a man and a 
woman, but some strange monsters of 
this musical Frankinstein’s creation. 
Yet with all his love of theatrical 
ranting, Wagner himself has shown us 
here and there in his music-dramas 
what the combination of drama and 
music might be. There is an instance 
in the first act of Die Walkiire, when 
Sieglinde takes pity on the fugitive 
Siegmund; again, in the second act of 
the same opera, when Brunnhilde 
warns him of his doom; in Tristan 
when the hero asks Isolde to follow 
him to the sunless land, and in the 
magical music of the opening of the 
third act; in Gétterdiimmerung when 
Brunnhilde comes face to face with the 
treachery of Siegfried. In all these 
instances the orchestra has ceased its 
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superheated commentary and _ has 
deigned to heighten the dramatic situ- 
ation by characteristic music, without 
exaggerating the emotion so that the 
voices have to exaggerate too. Here 
Wagner shows himself a true musical 
dramatist and not a composer who will 
sacrifice all reality of feeling for the 
sake of building up a meretricious 
“big” situation. Unfortunately, it is 
these big situations the ordinary Wag- 
nerian loves, while it is precisely that 
side of Wagner which is least gen- 
uine and poetical, for in his desire to 
make a stupendous theatrical effect he 
not only invented a form of art which 
has grave esthetic faults, but also 
marred his drama by never leaving 
anything to suggestion, and by exag- 
gerating emotion until it loses all gen- 
uine appeal. Opera must retrace its 
steps. It must aim at making its 
drama condition the style of its music, 
and the dramatis persone must ho 
longer be merged in the orchestral 
background. 
E. A. Baughan. 





IN PRAISE OF SEA-FISHING. 


The day of the true sea-fisherman is 
not yet. The sport in which he takes 
pleasure is understood only by sea- 
fishermen. The salmon-fisher, working 
his shining fly in the foam-flecked cur- 
rent of broad, dark rivers; the angler 
who describes himself by the quarrel- 
some title of “dry-fly purist,” and who 
disparages any form of fishing less ex- 
act and difficult than the sending of 
tiny flies properly cocked over the trout 
and grayling of glass-clear chalk- 
streams; even the roach-fisher with his 
dainty quill sailing leisurely round the 
eddies of Thames backwaters,—to these 
“sea-fishing” is a thing apart, hardly to 
be mentioned among decent methods of 
taking fish, not a _ dignified, and 
scarcely, indeed, a legitimate, occupa- 


tion. To them the man who goes sea- 
fishing is one who dangles a line from 
a pierhead to catch small flat-fish and 
eels, or who attempts to do the same 
thing from a rowing-boat, in which 
case he is generally seasick. His 
tackle is coarse and ugly, his whipcord 
line is half as thick as a cable, he 
weights it with a.prodigious plummet 
of lead, his hooks and swivels would 
scare any right-minded fish into the 
next parish, and his baits are large and 
unclean. Above all his other failings, 
he does not use a rod. When he hooks 
a fish, there is none of the delightful 
uncertainty of playing a game of two 
or three pounds weight on delicate 
tackle: merely he hauls in his cable 
with so much for breakfast at the end 
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of it. He is, in short, no fisherman, 
and his fishing is not a sport, but an 
occupation. 

Look at another drawing of the pic- 
ture. It is half-past four on a July 
morning, and before the carrion crows 
have finished scavenging the streets of 
the straggling seaside town any one 
who is up and about can tell that it is 
going to be a day of blazing sunshine. 
That is why the fishermen down at the 
quay have all got their boats out early, 
for they know that with a brazen sun 
on this clear water the mackerel must 
be caught before nine or ten, or they 
will drop down into the deeps, not to 
be enticed by any kind of bait until 
moonlight has cooled the surface- 
water. 
be out “hand-lining” for mackerel this 
morning, to return, if their owners are 
lucky, with ten or twelve dozen fish, 
which will fetch a penny apiece on 
lean days, and anything from six-pence 
a dozen to ten a penny when the bay 
is full of mackerel and any duffer can 
eatch as many as he pleases. The last 
boat, however, is not going mackerel- 
fishing. She carries two fishermen, 
one of whom is her owner, and the 
other his son-in-law, formerly a full pri- 
vate in a Line regiment, and a first- 
rate man in a boat. Both are men of 
few words, the elder, copper-skinned 
and with eyes as blue as his blouse, 
giving short, quiet orders which the 
younger obeys swiftly and with as- 
tonishing strength. Third, the “Victo- 
ria Maud” carries a passenger engaged 
in putting together a short, stiff rod, 
and fitting a trace of single salmon-gut, 
eighteen feet of it, to a thin green line 
wound on a_seven-inch reel. His 
quarry is not mackerel, but bass, the 
handsomest, and, excepting the sea- 
trout, the princeliest fighter of all salt- 
water fish,—not the heavy twelve or 
twenty pound bass who in July is 
cruising round seaweed palaces in deep 
water, and who does not come to the 
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surface till September, but the shoal 
bass, weighing anything from one to 
six pounds. If he is lucky, he will 
fall in with a shoal perhaps three miles 
away out to sea, playing over a famous 
sunken rock that juts up from the 
sandy sea-floor, as big as a battleship 
and half as dangerous to ignorant pi- 
lots. Meanwhile, during the fifty or 
sixty minutes which it takes in a light 
wind to cover the three miles, the 
hand-lines are let down for mackerel, 
and at irregular intervals there is a 
double tug at the line trailing from the 
stern or boomed out from an oar on the 
weather side, and a bar of tapered sil- 
ver, striped and iridescent with green 
and mauve and apricot, splatters on 
the clean deck to be sent drumming 
into darkness under the boarding. But 
the mackerel lines are soon lifted. The 
elder fisherman, with one hand on the 
tiller, has been shading his eyes and 
staring out over the heaving water 
ahead. If he were not carrying a pas- 
senger he would say nothing. “Can 
you see the birds, master?’ he asks 
quietly, and suddenly across the wind 
comes the mingled scream of a thou- 
sand gulls. They are swooping and 
screaming over'the sunken rock, chas- 
ing the “bait’—the real, glittering 
whitebait that so seldom comes to ta- 
ble—driven helter-skelter a few inches 
under the surface by the’ feeding shoal 
bass. You can stand up in the bows 
and watch the fish plunge and dart and 
dive in the clear sea-water, their wide 
mouths open and their fins spread, 
moving like strong, gray ghosts after 
the scudding bait, and dipping instan- 
taneously three fathoms under the 
black bows of the oncoming boat. The 
fishermen have shortened sail, for the 
wind has freshened, and if the boat 
ran too fast across these racing tides 
there would be no keeping the spinner 
at the end of your salmon-trace under 
water. Nothing coarser than single 
gut will catch bass to-day, and even so, 
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the glittering spinner with its large 
triangle hook must swim sixty or sev- 
enty yards behind the boat, so shy are 
the feeding fish. The birds and the 
bass and the bait are all round the 
little lugger now: great white herring 
gulls introducing their drab, uncouth 
nestlings to fishing in deep waters a 
mile from the uncleanly rocks where 
they screamed welcome to their parents 
a month ago; slim-necked guillemots 
silently diving and swallowing and div- 
ing again; red-footed puffins, squatter- 
ing over the ripples under the bows; 
shearwaters skimming with their level, 
partridge-like flight just clear of the 
waves; and once a flash of black and 
white from fifty yards up in the air, a 


heavy plunge into dancing water, and — 


a great gannet rises on the surface 
with a mackerel in his beak. The 
boat sails on across the tide, and the 
screaming birds are now fifty yards 
behind her. Suddenly the rod-fisher’s 
line, curving out astern, rips the water 
like a razor, and the rod-point dips and 
tugs. His left hand shifts on the butt, 
and his right goes to the whirling reel; 
it is as much as he dares to check the 
furious pull at the gut seventy yards 
away, for the pace of the boat and the 
strength of the tide add enormously to 
the strain on his line. The sail flaps 
idly as the tiller goes over, and the boat 
comes round, allowing him to reel in 
half-a-dozen yards of line before his 
quarry can tug the gut taut again. He 
is a gallant fish, and disputes every 
inch of the long path to the side of the 
boat; and if he weighs but three 
pounds, he has fought in that tumbling 
current angrily and bravely, just as his 
cousin the perch fights in fresh water. 
He has a dangerous back-fin, too, and 
when he has had to give in to the re- 
lentless pull of gut and silk, he will 
still wound his enemy with his spines, 
if he is not swung dexterously between 
oilskin-clad knees to push the hook 
from his wide mouth. He is the first 
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fish of the day, and of the average 
weight; if a rare six-pounder strains 
the strength of the gut and the skill 
of the fisherman almost to breaking- 
point, there will be two-pounders, and 
perhaps smaller, to bring the average 
down. But if the fish are in a taking 
mood, and the wind and water suit— 
which is by no means the rule in the 
difficult game of bass-fishing—the rod- 
fisher may with good fortune get into 
the boat ten or a dozen shining, shapely 
bass in a morning’s sport,—that is, in 
the two or three hours when the fish 
are really feeding. Each fish means a 
cleverly managed piece of sailing, so 
as to drive through the centre of the 
shifting shoal, and each three-pounder 
brought into the boat means at least a 
little luck in the fight on the side of the 
fisherman. 

That is one meaning of the word 
“sea-fishing.” It can mean other 
things. It can mean swinging at an- 
chor in a racing tide, and measuring 
the strength of finer gut and smaller 
hooks than the hand-line fisherman 
dare use, against the weight and the 
will of twelve-pound pollock, boring 
down into their fastnesses in the green 
and umber seaweed; or it may mean 
fighting every foot of a line seven 
fathom deep, swung down into moon- 
lit water, until the great conger is 
gaffed in a splatter of salt spray, and 
noses pig-like about the floor of the 
boat, an uncomfortable companion for 
the row home at midnight. But it is 
the bass-fisher, sailing backwards and 
forwards through the screaming gulls 
and the chasing fish, with the scent of 
bedstraw and clover and the whistle 
of the curlew coming down wind off 
the land, and the rod-butt tuggling at 
his fore-arm, who knows the best that 
sea-fishing can mean. The salmon- 
fisher and the “dry-fly purist” may 
hardly realize that he exists, but he 
knows how much they ought to envy 
him. 
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Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, one of the 
most brilliant of contemporary essay- 
ists, has written a monograph upon 
Charles Dickens, the purpose of which 
is to emphasize the buoyant optimism 
of Dickens as contrasted with the Lao- 
dicean outlook of later writers. 


Among books of an artistic interest 
promised for publication this fall is a 
study of Blake—the man, the poet and 
the artist—by Mr. Laurence Binyon, to 
be issued in two volumes quarto. The 
first will contain a complete set of 
the Illustrations of the Book of Job, 
reproduced in photogravure in the ex- 
act size of the originals; the second, 
fifty-four plates of The Songs of In- 
nocence and Experience, reproduced 
in size and color of the originals from 
the copy lately in the possession of 
Lord Crewe. 


Messrs. Longmans and Co. have 
nearly ready, in two volumes, the “Let- 
ters, Personal and Literary, of Robert 
Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith).” 
Lady Betty Balfour is editing this me- 
morial of her father, who had as his 
friends, and had correspondence with, 
many notable men in the world of af- 
fairs and among the foremost repre- 
sentatives of art and literature through- 
out four decades (1850-90) of last cen- 
tury. It was in 1855, that “Clytem- 
nestra,” which, like nearly all the Earl 
of Lytton’s books, was published un- 
der the pseudonym “Owen Meredith,” 
appeared. 


The autumn list of the Macmillans is, 
as usual, rich in fiction. It includes 
new novels by Jack London, F. Marion 
Crawford, Israel Zangwill, Charles 
Egbert Craddock (Miss Murfee) Pierre 


Loti, E. V. Lucas and R. Lawrence 
Donne. In history, the Macmillans 
promise the completion of Mr. Rhodes’s 
History of the United States and of 
Herbert Paul’s History of Modern 
England: the fourth volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History, dealing 
with the Thirty Years’ War; and the 
first volume of “A History of Rome in 


the Middle Ages,” by F. Marion 
Crawford and Professor Guiseppe 
Tomassetti. 


Biography continues to hold a lead- 
ing place in contemporary literature. 
The fall announcements of a single 
Loudon publishing house,, the Me- 
thuens, includes: “From Midshipman to 
Field-Marshal,” Sir Evelyn Wood's 
Story of His Life; “Marie Antoinette,” 
by Hilaire Belloc; “Beauties of the 
Seventeenth Century,” by Allan Fea; 
“Garrick and his Circle,” by Mrs. 
Clement Parsons; “The Life of Henry 
Stuart, Cardinal York,” by H. M. 
Vaughan; “Thomas 4 Kempis, his Age 
and Book,” by J. E. G. de Montmo- 
rency; “George Herbert and His 
Times,” by A. G. Hyde; “St. Catherine 
and Her Times,” by Margaret Roberts; 
“Queen Louisa of Prussia,” by Mary 
M. Moffat; and another life of “Nel- 
son’s Lady Hamilton,” by E. Hallam 
Moorhouse. 


The Cambridge University Press 
have ready a Bible so printed that both 
the Authorized and Revised Versions 
may be read from the same text, with- 
out difficulty and without need of ref- 
erence ‘from text to margin or from 
one text to a second. The method 
adopted is to print in large type such 
words as are common to both Versions. 
Where there is a difference between the 
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Versions, however minute, the one line 
of large type divides into two parallel 
lines of smaller type, of which the up- 
per gives the reading of the Revised 
and the lower that of the Authorized 
Version. Thus, by reading along the 
large type and following, where it 
ceases, the upper of the two small 
lines, the Revised Version may be 
read; while the large type, in conjunc- 
tion with the lower of the small lines, 
gives the continuous text of the Au- 
thorized Version. 


The Dickensian is happy in having 
come into possession of the office-book 
of Household Words during the period 
of Charles Dickens’s editorship. Every- 
thing in the paper, except the serials, 
appeared anonymously; and the at- 
tempts hitherto made to pick out 
Dickens’s own writings have been 
largely guesswork. But the office book 
tabulated each week the titles of the 
articles and poems, with the authors’ 
names and the prices paid. The Dick- 
ensian observes that some of the arti- 
cles commonly attributed to Dickens 
were not written by him at all. To 
quote one instance only, on 16 June, 
1855, appeared “By Rail to Parnassus.” 
This is not only attributed to Dickens 
in Kitton’s and other bibliographies, 
but is quoted more than once in Pro- 
fessor Ward’s volume on Dickens in 
the English Men of Letters series as be- 
ing autobiographical. As a matter of 
fact, the article was written by Henry 
Morley. 


Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have be- 
gun the publication of a new definitive 
edition of the works of Mrs. Gaskell, 
to which is given the title of “The 
Knutsford Edition.” The edition will 
be in eight volumes, these being issued 
at fortnightly intervals, and there will 
be an introduction to each volume, in 
addition to a biographical introduction 


in the first issue by the Master of Pe- 
terhouse, writing with the assistance 
of the Misses Gaskell, to whom, by 
their permission, he dedicates this edi- 
tion of the works of their mother. 
Each volume will contain a frontis- 
piece in photogravure, one being a 
portrait of Mrs. Gaskell by George 
Richmond, R.A., and another an un- 
published portrait from a drawing by 
Samuel Laurence, besides other illus- 
trations and a _ facsimile MS. The 
works will be arranged as far as is 
possible in chronological order, and 
will include several contributions to 
periodicals hitherto unreprinted, to- 
gether with two poems and some un- 
published fragments of stories. 


An autograph letter of Sir Walter 
Scott, sold recently at a London auc- 
tion sale, was addressed to Anna 
Seward on receipt of her criticism of 
“Marmion.” Praised by Samuel John- 
son, and admired as a writer by Ma- 
caulay, Anna Seward, now completely 
forgotten, corresponded with Scott for 
some years before her death in 1809, 
and then made him her literary exec- 
utor. The letter of Sir Walter is of 
peculiar interest: “It is long since I 
have been honored with your kind let- 
ter containing so favorable and partial 
an analysis of ‘Marmion.’ It is now 
lying before me, and the contents are 
enough to warm my blood to the fin- 
ger ends, although our coals are all 
expended, the snow lying two feet 
deep, and the roads impassable. My 
reason for transporting ‘Marmion’ 
from Lichfield was to make good 
the minstrel prophecy of Constance’s 
song. Why, I should ever have taken 
him there.I cannot very well say. At- 
tachment to the place—its locality with 
respect to Tamworth, the ancient seat 
of the Marmions; partly, perhaps, the 
whim of taking a slap at Lord Brooke 
en passant,” 








